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THAIS, TEMPLES AND TIDES 


The cynical comment was made as Sir Anthony 
Eden left London for the Bangkok Conference that 
the steps he took in his pilgrimage thither was at 
least of as much concern as his presence at SEATO’s 
first Council meeting. A tight rope balance was 
needed, it was suggested, to avoid ruffling 
susceptibilities on the way. A day in Karachi had 
to be set against two in Delhi; a night in Cairo 
against a night in Bagdad; missing out Athens 
against missing out Ankara. The comment 
illustrates the new fragmentation that has occurred 
in a great part of Asia since the first world war, 
when a royal and uninterrupted progress aboard a 
capital ship would have been the expected thing. 
But it also shows that British policy maintains its 
immense influence in all these areas in spite of all. 
The comment is indeed none the less valid because 
the Bangkok meeting concerned South-east Asia 
and not the Middle East. The lynx-like regard, 
and almost childish concentration, on little things 
amid so much that is big and portentous, is just as 
evident east of the Indian Ocean as to the west of 
it. The spate of conferences of one sort or another 
by ambitious but untried statesmen anxious to cut 


a dash in the highest quarters is all to the good. 


It is much better to listen to even the slow cadences 
of neutralism than to the chorus of hostility from 
Communist radio stations, which are endlessly 
accusing the free world of precisely those acts of 
aggression which have brought half the world under 


oe ROW of their creed, their garrisons and secret 
police. 


The final communique of the meeting recognised 
the continuing dangers to peace and security in the 
treaty area and agreed that these threats made it 


imperative that member-Governments take steps to 
strengthen the common defence. Sir Anthony Eden 
told the Council that the military threat to S.E. 
Asia was a real one, but he thought that if members 
stood united they could muster enough strength to 
deter this threat. Most of the discussion, indeed, 
centred on the problem of action against subversion. 
The new Headquarters will have three key groups. 
A military group will prepare plans for stemming 
possible armed aggression. An anti-subversion. 
group will co-ordinate action against infiltration and 
subversive acts by Red agents. And an economic 
group will help fight the battle against hunger. 


The SEATO Conference was more of an 
organizational than a policy-making gathering. No 
doubt it was not without its importance even in 
that respect, though in this case it would derive 
from the out-of conference discussions between the 
U.S. Secretary of State and Sir Anthony Eden. Even 
on Formosa viewpoints have got closer together, but 
there were still various matters to arrange, and other 
conversations on the way back are designed to bring 
all points into focus right up to the last minute. 
The problem Sir -Anthony faced at Bangkok, as 
seen by some observers, was that of how to give 
aid without giving offence and of how to stiffen 
resistance to Communism without stiffening 
resistance to the United States. In Delhi, the 
Foreign Secretary and the logic of events were 
expected together to do something to bring Mr. 
Nehru yet closer to the British way of thinking. In 
Bagdad and Cairo, of course, the attitude of the 
Middle East countries to Great Britain, to each 
other, and to their common defence also required 
attention. But to the millions who live on this side 
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of Asia the restoration of a unified Anglo-American 
policy in regard to China was the most vital con- 
sideration of all. There were the makings of real 
agreement in a clear distinction between the coastal 
islets and the larger and more distant island of 
Formosa itself, with its central outposts the 
Pescadores. China’s membership of the United 
Nations is another issue on which policy requires 
to be co-ordinated. | 

There was at one time an effort to equaie 
SEATO with NATO. They are in fact not in the 
same street. One is a security arrangement against 
Communist aggression. The other was much more 
than this—the development of a solidarity and in 
some ways almost a confederation of nations homo- 
geneous in all the basic factors of race, culture and 
creed. Nobody supposes for a moment tha: there 
is any such real entity as South-east Asia as there 
certainly is in Western Europe. The members 
concerned are the proverbially strange bedfellows 
of politics—and power—not of geographical 
neighbours. 

Eight signatory Powers have defined an area 
in the Far East in which they consider that an act 
of aggression would threaten them all equally. The 
political and moral commitment is clear. But 
exactly what would happen if and when an aggres- 
sion occurred in the area remained to be determined. 
Aggression will be met by each State only “in 
accordance with its constitutional processes.” They 
are obligated to do no more than consult together if 
the common threat seems to take the indirect form 
of subversion. When the conference met there were 
no automatic commitments; no preconcerted plans 
for the discharge of each signatory’s responsibilities. 
And indeed the real security of the peoples of this 
area will depend on themselves in the long run. 
But much can be done to help them in a constructive 
way, as we have already seen in the much better 
scene in South Vietnam today compared with the 
preposterous picture immediately after the armistice, 
when all the political and even the local military 
—— seemed at sixes and sevens and hopelessly at 
odds. 

But the whole position from Chittagong to the 
Gulf of Tongking constitutes a temptation to Com- 
munist zealots and their urge to expand—if not 
behind the weapons of war then at least by the 
employment of activists, trained as missionaries for 
the cause of Marxist materialism and of the veiled 
imperialism of which it is the servitor. In all this 
remote and rugged stretch of primitive country, the 
revolution that entered all along the coast of Asia 
had little impression. Those immense highways 
of agelong privacy and deep, religious content, the 
Mekong and the Salween, the Chindwin and the 
Irrawaddy, flowed on as quietly as before. Even 
Wingate and Slim came and went too swiftly to 
make any positive impression on the restlessness 
which they unwittingly inspired. The Chins and 
the Kachins, the Karens and the Shans, all knew 
that times were changing and history was again 
in the making. Amid all the chaos that reigned in 
these regions while Burma fashioned her fate anew 
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whispers of strange doings on the Yunnan border 
at Cheli (now the “Capital of the Dawn’) came 
down the wind to the hearing of the disinherited, 
the discontented, and the desolate, who felt that 


too long destiny had ignored them. There were 


grapevine rumours even before the Chinese Com- 
munists forced their way through the jungles of 
Yunnan to the banks of the Mekong that a new 
way of life was open to the young and ardent. 
Now for seven years a succession of young men 
from all the peoples of the area have been trained 


in Communist camps and training centres all along 


the border country with Indochina, Thailand and 
Burma. The speech of the Thai Vice-Chairman of 
the Thai Autonomous Area on the third anniversary, 
on January 23, of the autonomous regime, revealed 


how great has been the preparation, whether for 


conquest or subversion remains to be seen. 


Certainly there are great tides running both in 
the minds and in the hearts of young men whose 
natura! stirrings are in danger of being misused by 
far cleverer and more ambitious revolutionaries who 


are convinced that the whole world must go their © 


way, and that it is their duty to propel it by every 
means in their power in that direction. To some 
extent the five principles enunciated by Chow En-lai 


have stilled the apprehensions which have been 


aroused about Communist motives. The young 
men do not need to go the way of the Communists 
to achieve a new life for themselves: indeed that 
way in many respects in the end constitutes a denial 
of the original dream. The Communist State, all- 
powerful, industrialised and armed hip and thigh 
though it may be, leaves little indeed for the hapless 
individual, who finds himself deprived even of the 
liberties he had before. 


There are great dangers as well as great possi- 
bilities in all this part of Southern Asia. It is the 
business of the free world to ward off the dangers 
and to foster as far as can possibly be done the 
potentialities of new prosperity, and new life that 
invention, science, the shrinkage of the world and 
the second half of the Twentieth Century unfold. 
For the present, the free world remains the more 
passive factor. The Communists always have the 
words aggressor and aggression on their lips. But 
the militancy is theirs. They have driven their way 
across more than half the world and are affecting 
now, directly or indirectly, the fortunes of almost 
half the entire world population. 


The area around the great rivers of Buddhism 
is of vital strategic significance, because just as 
these rivers flow into the major seaway between the 
Indian Ocean and the China and Pacific seas, so 
also could history flow down their banks and engulf 
the coastal centres and the way of life to which 
they have now become accustomed. The command 
of these passages would constitute a tremendous 
victory for the great landmassed forces of violent 
revolution, of cultural reaction in place of cultural 
mingling, and a disaster to all those who expect to 


see from all this turmoil a harmonious association 
of East and West. | 
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IMPROVEMENT BARRIO LIFE THE PHILIPPINES 


The improvement of the lot of the peasants has 
received the personal attention of President 
Magsaysay who is committed to a policy of “the 
barrio first” in which he has been accorded the 
enthusiastic support of his Nacionalista Party— 
with a few dissenters—and material aid and advice 
of the US. The barrio improvement program is 
linked with a number of other national programs. 
In every case the American Foreign Operations 
Administration (FOA) and the Philippine Council 
for US Aid (Philcusa) are assisting in the progress 
which is made often difficult by inadequacy of 
funds, inexperience of Philippine officials and 
technicians, party politics and nepotism, and lack 
of appreciation on the part of many Filipinos, 
mainly the less advanced citizens, of cultural and 
other innovations. The Foa-Philcusa aid comes in 
the form of money, services and materials; the Phil. 


Government contributes in addition to budgetary 


funds large amounts for Philcusa counterpart 
funds. The most ambitious development programs 
are a 4 billion peso 5-year plan aimed at increasing 
national income from 8 to. 11 billion pesos (the 
present per capita income of the Filipinos is 
3846 pesos against in 1946 P196). This plan is of 
utmost significance for the peasants as 50% of the 
national income is derived from agriculture (over 
75% of the Filipinos live in -barrios and _ sitios). 
Tied in with this plan are a 4-year public works 
project, a rural development and a road and irriga- 
tion project. Private capital is contributing to the 
realisation of these projects. 

Land tenure reform is increasingly attempted 
but is not progressing well in the face of much 
opposition of vested interests. Nobody doubts the 
urgency and justice of land reform in the Philip- 
pines. At _ the 
improvement of medical and educational services is 
imperative; a good start has been made with the 
construction of artesian wells, malaria control, 
construction of hospitals and dental clinics, intro- 
duction of a rice-enrichment program, motorised 
clinics and health services, etc. But the question of 
what to do with the farm and other land owned by 
absentee landlords remains unsolved, all proposals 


-made for its purchase, or otherwise acquisition, by 


Government and then sharing it out to the tillers 
have led nowhere. The slogan ‘land for the 
landless’ has remained, but for the slow realisation 
of the resettlement program, only a slogan. There 
are vast estates which remain uncultivated and 
absentee landlords are satisfied with such a situation. 
In many cities, and particularly in Greater Manila, 
there are very extensive estates (haciendas) which 
only recently have been made the subject of official 
action and now are being slowly subdivided to 
permit the resettlement of thousands of families in 
the urban and suburban areas. Slowly the powerful 
landowning class realise that it has to support, even 


same time the extension and. 


to spearhead, the Government program of resettle- 
ment and land reform. Progress, nevertheless, has 
been noticeable especially in Mindanao where an 
ever growing stream of settlers has been directed, 
provided with farm lots, implements, machinery. 
Foa aid was always important in resettlements. 


The matter of adequate provision of credits for 
the rural population is also receiving more attention 
and the establishment of more rural banks is a 
heartening development. The peasant is now less 
exploited by usurers and thanks to the Agricultural 
Credit and Cooperative Financing Administration 
(ACCFA), established 1952, farmers’ cooperatives 
are growing and they have sufficient funds obtained 
from ACCFA ceredits. Easy terms are being 
arranged for the peasants which fact has contributed 
to the growth in agricultural production and has 
also helped in combatting the wicked exploitation of 
the country folks by money lenders among whom 
are, unfortunately, many Chinese. ACCFA appro- 
priations are rising as the Government has come to 
appreciate the function of that organisation. 
Fertiliser use and expansion of irrigation are 
receiving the attention they deserve and Government 
is, together with Foa and Philcusa, providing more 
finance for installation of more irrigation pumps. 
building of irrigation works, importing and locally 
producing chemical fertiliser etc. The effects of 
this policy will be felt in the next few years when 
higher yields and better crops will boost the income 
of the farming population. Large amounts of 
public money and US aid are being poured into 
these projects. The current campaign to open up 
large tracts of land in Mindanao has injected vigour 
and confidence in the people and the Government, 
and the benevolent role played by the US, through 
Foa, is being appreciated and recognised everywhere 
in the country. 


In road construction the Government has 
embarked on a program estimated to cost P200 
million over 5 years which program is_ being 
integrated with some Foa-Philcusa projects. Foa 
is supplying road construction equipment of the 
latest type which guarantees the program’s success. 
The barrios are going to benefit from the new roads 
but the main importance of the roads program 
is the opening up of Mindanao. Emphasis is also 
laid on the development of handicraft production 
and of cottage industries so as to increase the 
earnings of the barrio people and contribute to the 
goal of balancing foreign trade by cutting down on 
consumer goods imports. Industrialisation should 
be accompanied by increased cottage industrial 
production. The range of goods which can be 
produced in the barrios is large indeed; embroidery, 
weaving, wood and fibre working, pottery and 
ceramics, straw, rattan, furniture, ete. With 
more and cheaper electric power the development 
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PEOPLE’S COURTS 


The Chinese Communists don’t seem altogether happy 
over the fact that they have adopted the Police State system 
of the Soviet Union. At any rate one of the Party thinkers 
has gone to considerable trouble to demonstrate how in- 
finitely superior the People’s Procuratorate is in China com- 
pared with the legal and police systems in the free world. 
A high official (Li Chi-hsu) admits that the legal supervisory 
organ is of the same type as the Procuratorate in the Soviet 
Union, and that it is fundamentally different from the sys- 
tem in the capitalist countries and in old China. In bour- 
geois countries, he says, the police set themselves only a 
negative task. That is, they limit themselves to criminal 


investigations and public prosecutions aimed at facilitating 


the exploitation and suppression of the oppressed and ex- 
ploited class and its entire activities, and almost completely 
concentrate on the criminal proceedings in the judicial 
sphere, while in general they take no part in any civil pro- 
ceedings. Their procurators have no right to question 
whether Government organs violate the law. Indeed “the 
officials are permitted to set fire while the common people 
are not allowed to light a lamp.” But the Procuratorate of 
People’s China not only carries out investigations and 
institutes cases involving important interests of the State 
and the people, but also investigates whether administrative 
organs of the State and public functionaries are guilty of 
law-breaching measures and acts. : 


The difference between the two systems is determined 
by the class nature of State power. This Soviet-style Pro- 
curator’s office is a strictly centralized organ which organi- 
zationally is under perpendicular leadership and is not 
subject to interference by any local administrative organs. 
Constitutional provisions facilitate the supervision exercised 
by the organs of the People’s Procuratorate over the per- 
sonnel working in State organs and make it impossible for 
undesirable elements among them to exploit their power and 
positions to misinterpret the laws, hinder execution of the 
laws and undermine the people’s State power. Moreover, 
the procuratorial committees ensure collective discussion of 
problems and more careful disposal of them. “The procura- 
torate in the bourgeois countries, on the contrary, is in most 
cases subordinate to administrative organs or judicial organs 
as subordinate organs of courts.” 


Both the people’s procuratorates and the people’s courts © 


are judicial organs, the former exercising judicial supervi- 
sion and the latter conducting judicial trials. 

The organs of the procuratorate and of the public 
security organ also closely co-ordinate their work. The 
latter refer cases investigated and warranting prosecution to 


the organs of the procuratorate for examination and decision 
as to whether to prosecute. 


of cottage industries in the Philippines faces a 
bright future. 


There is no doubt that the Magsaysay adminis- 
tration has gained the good will and support of the 
majority of the peasants who not only have seen 
last year tangible proofs of advance in their barrios 
but who are also convinced that the Government 
is looking after their interests and will promote all 
activities leading to the uplift of the countryfolk. 
Land reform and the redistribution of land, together 
with the opening up of Mindanao and other virgin 


areas, remain the great challenge before the Filipino 
nation. 


This the procuratorates, the public security organs, the 


people’s courts and control organs, while belonging to differ-. 


ent administrative systems and separately performing their 
particular duties, wage a determined struggle for common 
fulfilment of the general political task and against all 
breaches of the law endangering the interests of the State 
and the people. 

The organs of the Chinese people’s procuratorate are 
new organs. Their nature and tasks determine that their 
work methods and style must pursue the mass line. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Constitution, they should 


closely rely on the masses in their work, maintaining close 


contact, listening to their views and accepting their super- 
vision, while the procuratorial personnel should remain loyal 
to the people’s democratic system, subordinate themselves to 
the Constitution, and try to serve the people. In this way, 
the people’s procuratorial work can deal “timely and correct 
blows” to all kinds of law-breaking and crime, while playing 
its part in “educating” the masses to observe the laws. “Pro- 
curatorial personnel of this type are worthy of being called 
guardians of social laws and discipline, people’s guards and 
servants.”’ 7 

As for the people’s supervisory organs, some 4,000 have 
been set up in China, chiefly in the financial and economic 
organs. Six industrial organs of the ffirst Ministry of 
Machine Industry have added 115 supervisory offices, with a 
corresponding increase in the cadres. Now there are 20,000 
supervisory cadres in the country, while 100,000 supervisory 


correspondents have been developed. All represent increases 


on the figures for 1953. They have been constantly carry- 


ing out checkups on the storage of grain and supplies, pro- 


duction and financial plans of the trade organs, and business: 
control of the industrial and mining organs. As a result 
of the check-ups, the supervisory offices of six Ministries, 
including the Ministry of Heavy Industry, have cut 18,400 
million yuan from the expenditure, and checked the pos- 


sibility of hoarding and waste. 


The real purpose of the people’s courts, and of the 
circuit courts which have now supplemented them, in China 
is to put down opposition to the dictates of Peking just as 
much as to settle the innumerable disputes among the coun- 
tryfolk to which the land reform and collectivist policies of 
the People’s Government have given rise. Over 2,000 cir- 
cuit courts have been established in recent years throughout 
the country, and in many provinces they average one for 
every hsien, or county. They have been kept very busy, and 
during July and August last year these courts in Kiangsi 
province alone had to deal with over 200 serious disputes 
concerning water. Crime in the countryside was almost un- 
heard of in the old days, though much banditry occurred 
under the Tuchuns and Warlords. Now the new policies 
have led to all sorts of friction and disputes. Theft of 
trees, attempted destruction of woods and forests by arson, 
mostly in revenge against the regime, mutual aid team dis- 
putes over draught animals, rows in the co-operatives, and, 
most of all, cases involving sabotage of the compulsory sale 
of grain to the State agents, are among the troubles that 
were brought before these circuit courts. In some instances 
these courts resorted to mass indictment and sentence for 
the miscreants who dared to defy the Peking decrees. 

But the main task of the people’s judiciary was and is 
to use its power as a judicial weapon to enforce the mandates 
and policies of the regime and “ensure the smooth progress 
of the cause of Socialist transformation and safeguard the 
people’s democratic rights.” The revolutionary order, says 
the People’s Daily, has been basically stabilised in the rural 
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FINANCIAL AND TRADE REPORTS FROM TOKYO 


\ 


Fiscal 1955 Budget Outline: The Ministerial change 
having taken place only quite recently, the new Government 
could only decide on the general principles for composing 
fiscal 1955 budget, the precise figures being subject to fur- 
ther examination later on. What the Government has in 
view is to limit the year’s spendings to below the Y1,000,000 
million level as in the current fiscal year, and to push on 
various measures within that compass on the basis of priori- 
ty. On the side of revenues, the Government expects to 
carry out Y50,000 million direct tax cut, which will mean 
some Y385,000 million actual reduction in tax revenue for 
revenue for fiscal 1955. This deficiency is to be covered by 
increased income from such excises as liquor, gasoline and 
sugar taxes. In short, all we can say now is that the re- 
trenchment policy of the preceding Cabinet will be succeeded 
with some amendments, final decision on the details being 
left until after the coming general elections to take place on 
February 27. | | 


Ichimada’s Financial Policy Speech: New Finance Minis- 


ter Ichimada in his address before the Diet on January 22 


expressed his belief that the world’s economic trend is for 
abolition of trade and exchange restrictions, and stressed the 
need for this country to be prepared for the new situation. 
He advocated a six-year economic rehabilitation plan on one 
hand, and defined the Government’s policy to liberalize the 
present exchange control system, to lower money rates, and 
to uphold the retrenchment budget policy for fiscal 1955 
among others. Banking circles were particularly interested 


parts of China, but the “hidden counter-revolutionaries and 


the reactionary landlord-class elements are still making every 
attempt to undermine our social order, sabotage agricul- 
tural production and mutual-aid movement, and prevent us 
from carrying out the policy of unified (State) grain pur- 
chase and supply.” The masses are also guilty of frequent 
criminal acts, and if these things are not put down the 
Socialist transformation of agriculture will be hampered. 
Special difficulties have been experienced in the  hsien 
people’s courts in disposing of rural cases and many of them 
have accumulated for years. The circuit courts have dealt 
with many cases in a systematic manner, and especially cases 
relating to the State purchase and sale of grain and the 
mutual aid teams and producer co-operatives. 


One of the most effective means is to make use also of 
the people’s mediation committees, which prevent the people’s 
courts from being impossibly overloaded. The circuit courts, 
it is suggested, will facilitate the practice of the people’s 
jury system, as peasants can take part without interfering 
with their production work. The court becomes, indeed, a 
platform to educate the people and publicize the law. 


Many county courts have not yet fully recognised the 
significance of the circuit courts and made no serious efforts 
to establish them. They simply regard them as a temporary 
expedient to clear up arrears or to dispose of complex cases. 
The shock method of bringing case records to the country- 
side for hearing would waste too much time while the judi- 
cial workers move slowly from place to place. The circuit 
court, it is pointed out, is an important measure in the 
-people’s judicial work and has been legalized in the Pro- 
visional Organic Rules. Not only the people’s courts but the 
circuit courts as well are directed to absorb fully the “ad- 
vanced experiences” in the conduct of circuit courts, and the 
Party and Government leadership organs are enjoined to 
supervise and “guide” the county people’s courts so as to 
make the work a success. 3 


in his statement suggesting revision of the Bank of Japan’s 
monetary policy, which attaches much weight to the working 
of “graduated higher rate application” system, in the direc- 
tion of raising the existing official rate as a step to normalize 
the central bank’s money rate policy, besides favoring re- 
sumption of open market operation by the Bank. As to 
the State finance, he assured to keep the next fiscal year 
budget at less than Y1,000,000 million, and yet carry out 
tax cut of about Y50,000 million a year, while allocating more 
funds for social security, housing and assisting small enter- 
prises. 
Kyowa Bank Completes Bank Loan Repayments: The 
Kyowa Bank completely paid off on January 31 its borrow- 
ings from the Bank of Japan amounting to Y613 million. 
No other banks in big cities have yet succeeded in totally 
liquidating loans extended to them by the Bank since the 
war’s.end. As a means of rectifying the overloaned con- 
ditions of banks in this country, they have been advised to 
make every effort to promote accumulation of private capital 
and to increase their deposits, wherewith to reduce their 
borrowings step by step. Both the Bank of Japan and city 
banks were opposed to artificial measures of resorting to the 
Government loan issues or use of foreign currency for the 
purpose as occasionally suggested. The success of the Kyowa 
Bank in giving an answer to this controversial issue attracted 
attention. 


Economic Cooperation with Asia: Opinion is gaining 
ground in business circles here in favor of establishing a 
Governmental agency to exclusively handle various problems 
relative to our economic cooperation with Asian nations. 
This question has come to the fore in connection with the 
carrying out of the Reparations and Economic Cooperation 
Agreement with Burma and the recent dispatch to Cambodia 
of an economic mission. One principal objective of the 
economic cooperation is to promote industrialization of Asian 
countries, not mere expansion of Japan’s exports. There 
must be a definite planning for the purpose as well as for 
the smooth execution of reparations payments, and the 
sphere of activities between the Government and the private 
enterprises be also clarified. Already a keen competition 
among the makers here to receive orders at unreasonable 
prices is in evidence. In the circumstances, the Asia As- 
sociation and other businessmen interested in trade with 


Asian nations are calling on the Government to create a 


special agency to deal with these matters. 


1954 Exports Post-war Peak: According to the Ministry 
of International Trade & Industry, export validation during 
December, 1954 recorded a post-war high of $192.9 million, 
bringing the total for 1954 up to $1,610 million, also a post- 
war peak and $383 million (31.2%) more than the previous 
year. This sharp increase is ascribed to 1) easing of im- 
port restrictions in the sterling area against Japanese pro- 
ducts as a result of Anglo-Japanese payment agreement 
concluded early in 1954; 2) active demands abroad for tex- 
tiles and steel products because of a better world economy; 
and 8) businessmen’s seeking outlet for their goods to ex- 
port under stress of credit shortages. 


Economic Outlook of Fiscal 1955: Japanese economy in 
fiscal 1955 beginning April next is viewed by the Economic 
Counsel Board as one of levelling off. A mere 0.8% in- 
crease in mining and industrial production over fiscal 1954 
and practically no change in prices, employment and wages 
are anticipated. The balance of payments surplus, which is 
expected to total nearly $300 million in the current fiscal 
year, will likely go down to some $22 million. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC Review 


THE EXCHANGE SITUATION IN THAILAND 


: The multiple exchange rates system in Thailand was 
not planned from the beginning but developed’ gradually. 
The new exchange rate, fixed at 40 baht to one pound ster- 
ling in early 1946, appeared to be over-valued. In order 
to maintain an over-valued currency, a system of trade and 
exchange control was established. However, the trade and 
exchange control quickly proved to be a failure and the 
official exchange rate could not be successfully maintained. 
The considerable relaxation of controls and the official re- 
cognition of the black-market exchange rates in 1947 thus 
resulted in multiple exchange rates, which have been main- 
tained with subsequent modifications. 


The most important cause of the failure of the control 
was the large-scale smuggling of rice out of the country. 
In addition to the unfavourable official exchange rate, the 
disparity between the internationally fixed price of Thai rice 
in terms of foreign currency and the price of rice in neigh- 
bouring countries stimulated smuggling. The smuggling re- 
duced considerably the supply of foreign exchange to the 
central pool, as part of the foreign exchange earned from 
illegal export was either left abroad or sold in the black 
market. 


While the exceptionally low export price of rice affect- 
ed rice only, the over-valuation of the baht adversely affected 
all export commodities including rice. According to the 
Bank of Thailand, “as exporters had to surrender foreign 
exchange proceeds of their exports at the official rate, their 
baht income was low in comparison with the internal price 
level.” This would either encourage illegal export or affect 


adversely the production and export of export commodities, 
or both. 


On the other hand, the demand for foreign exchange to 
purchase imports was extraordinarily strong as the baht 
prices of imported goods, calculated at the official exchange 
rate, were much lower than actual domestic prices which 
were chiefly determined by the degree of scarcity, and yielded 
a huge profit margin to the importers. There tended to 
exist an excess demand for foreign exchange at the over- 
valued official exchange, a demand which could not be satis- 
fied from the current export earnings. 
not obtain official exchange would haye to buy foreign ex- 
change in the black market. 


The black market developed eee to a significant 
magnitude because of loopholes in the control measures and 
ineffectiveness in their execution. The black market rate 
in 1946 was generally about twice the official rate for ster- 
ling and about 2% times for dollars. To remedy this un- 
favourable situation controls had to be either tightened so 
as not to allow any leakage to the black market or relaxed 
so as to give more scope to the, working of market forces. 
Owing to the lack of organization, tightening of control 
could hardly be expected to work out automatically. In 
addition, the big difference between official and black market 
exchange rates provided a strong incentive for black market 
activities. The Thai monetary authorities thus chose to re- 
iax controls and ushered in a multiple exchange rate system. 


In January 1947 licences were no longer required for 
either importation or exportation of goods except for the 
export of rice and a few other commodities which were in 
short supply, for the import of certain commodities which 
were luxuries or were related to security measures, or for 


Importers who could 


protection of certain government monopolies. Foreign ex- 
change earnings by individuals or companies no longer had 
to be surrendered to the Bank of Thailand except from the 
export of rice, tin, rubber and teak. For exporters of tin, 
rubber and teak, the Bank of Thailand guaranteed that 50 
per cent of the fully surrendered amount of foreign ex- 
change would be reserved in each case for the importation 
of any goods by the respective exporters. In June 1947 
exchange controls on tin, rubber and teak were further re- 
laxed, as only 50 per cent of the exchange proceeds from 
tin and teak and 20 per cent from rubber (or 25 per cent 
if shipped from Bangkok) had to be surrendered to the 
Bank of Thailand. The exporters of these three commo- 
dities were allowed freely to utilize or dispose of the remain- 
ing portion for any purpose whatsoever. 


On the import side, the official rate was applied to sales 
of exchange by the Bank of Thailand only for the require- 
ments of the government and government-controlled enter- 
prises, for importation of petroleum products and a few 
other goods specified in the “first priorities” list of imports, 
and for the expenses of Thai students abroad. For a wide 
range of permissible imports not on these lists, foreign ex- 
change had to be obtained in the free market. 


Beginning March 1947, the commercial banks authorized 
to deal in foreign exchange were permitted to buy, sell and 
transfer foreign exchange without restriction. This was 
tantamount to giving official recognition to the free market. 


The legalization of the black market and the require- 
ments of partial surrender of foreign exchange proceeds 


‘from certain export commodities at the official rate had 


given rise to a system of multiple exchange rates. Besides 
the two basic rates, the fixed official rate (40 baht to the 
-pound) and the fluctuating open market rate, there existed 
implicitly also mixed rates applied to certain exports. In 
addition the Bank of Thailand made available as of March 
1947 sterling and Indian rupees to commercial banks for 
re-sale to clients in payment of direct imports into the 
country, at a rate slightly lower than the open market rate. 


Effects on the balance of payments, 1947-51 


After the relaxation of control and the introducton of 
the multiple exchange rates (which involved partial devalu- 
tion), Thailand’s balance of payments improved and the open 
market exchange appreciated substantially. This improve- 
ment was the result of a considerable increase in export 
earnings and a slow expansion of imports. To what extent 
it was due to the application of multiple exchange rates is 
difficult to determine quantitatively, as other factors, such as 
the increased production and the rising foreign demand, were 
also at work. 


Exports: According to their relations to the basic ex- 


change rates, exports may be grouped into three classes. 


Firstly, commodities exported entirely at the official rate 
were not directly affected by the open market rate. Rice 
was the only commodity in this group. Secondly, commodi- 
ties exported partly at the official rate and partly at the 
open market rate were partially affected by any change in 
official or open market rate. Rubber and tin and sometimes 
teak belonged to this group. Thirdly, commodities exported 
entirely at the open market rate had no connexion with the 
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official rate but were affected fully by 
open market rates. 
ports. 


Rice accounted for about 60 per cent of Thailand’s total 
export earnings, whose increase during 1946-51 was attri- 
buted largely to the increase in quantity and prices of rice 
exports. The increase in rice exports was not due to the 
change in the exchange rate system in 1947. The export of 
rice had been a government monopoly, conducted by inter- 
governmental negotiations in terms of foreign currencies 
irrespective of the exchange rate of the baht. Moreover, 
all exchange earnings from legal rice exports were to be 
surrendered to the Bank of Thailand at the official rate. The 
baht receipts from both government and permitted private 
exports had, with minor exceptions, not been affected by the 
open market rate. Furthermore, the government had fixed 
its internal procurement prices of rice in baht without re- 
ference to the open market rate. The prices had been kept 
almost unchanged irrespective of changes in official or open 
market rates. The general increase in export earnings from 
rice after 1951 was chiefly due to the rising world prices 
and the increase in domestic production. 


Tin and rubber constituted about 30 per cent of Thai- 
land’s exports in 1938/39. In 1946, their exports were 60 
and 66 per cent respectively below those in 1938/39. This 
extremely low level of exports was due partly to war-time 
dislocation of production and partly to over-valuation of the 


changes in the 
To this group belonged all other ex- 


currency. The differential devaluation in 1947 made it pos- 


sible for tin exporters to retain 50 per cent and rubber 
exporters 80 per cent of their exchange proceeds for dis- 
posal at the free-market rate and substantially raised the 
baht receipts per unit of exports. As stated in the Bank 
of Thailand Report, 1948, this policy “gives strong incentive 
to private enterprise and to productive efforts and enables 
Siamese products to compete more successfully in the world 
market in which the export price, if based on the official 
rate of exchange, would be too high in terms of foreign 
currency, for the internal price of baht was more in har- 
mony with the free-market than with the official converted 
rate.” It appeared that the differential devaluation of the 
effective exchange rates, as applied to rubber and tin ex- 
ports, not only contributed to the stimulation of investment 
in and production of these two commodities, but reduced 
smuggled exports which were active in 1946 and early 1947. 


Along with the differential devaluation, the recovery of 
production and the generally high level of world prices also 
contributed significantly to the increase in exchange earn- 
ings from the exports of these two commodities. During 
1950-51 the extraordinarily strong foreign demand and the 
high world prices in connexion with the Korean-war boom 
further increased the exchange earnings from those exports. 
Their contribution to the improvement of Thailand’s balance 
of payments position was very substantial. 


As exporters of products other than rice, rubber and 
tin had been allowed, with minor exceptions, to retain all 


foreign exchange earnings for free disposal since mid-1947, 


they should have reaped the full benefits from the open 
market rate of exchange which averaged 70 per cent more 
The favourable effect, however, gra- 
dually diminished, partly because of the fact that the baht 
had appreciated on the open market during 1948-51, by us 
much as 18 per cent. Moreover, the expansion of these 
minor exporis depended on the amount of exportable sur- 
plus. Certain items, including timber other than teak, cattle 
and hides and skins, had been banned from export because 
of the possibility of domestic shortage. 


Imports and current invisible items: While the vaiue 
of export almost doubled in 1948 (the first year after the 
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application of the multiple exchange rate), the value of 
imports levelled off and a sizable export surplus resulted. 
The levelling-off of imports however could not be attributed 
entirely to the application of the open market exchange rate 
to a large part of private imports. It was quite possible 
that the pent-up demand for imports had been largely satis- 
fied by 1948 so that import demand after 1948 would have 
decreased in any case. However, the effects on imports of 
the exchange depreciation were by no means insignificant. 


The larger the price elasticity of demand for imports, 
the more an exchange depreciation would reduce imports. 
The price elasticity depends, in turn, to a great extent on 
the possibility of substitution of domestic for imported goods. 
The more likely the possibility, the greater is the price elas- 
ticity of demand. In Thailand, as in many other primary- 
producing countries, the production pattern is such that 
there is very little room for substitution of imports by domes- 
tic products. Moreover, a large part of imports are neces- 
sities. Thus any price change arising from exchange rate 
variation wouid not induce a significant shift to domestic 
substitutes. However, if the rise in prices of imported com- 
modities was large enough to reduce substantially the real 
income of the people, the quantity of imports would be 
reduced, even with a rather inelastic demand. The appli- 
cation in Thailand in 1947 of the open market rate in place 
of the official rate to almost all private imports meant a 
depreciation of about 70 per cent. ‘This would of course be 
regarded as a large depreciation and its income effect on 
import demand, although not ascertainable, should not be 
small. By this adjustment, the prices of imports in the 
home currency and the level of money income which was 


considerably inflated during the war were brought into line 
with each other. 3 


Moreover, exchange profit realized by the Bank of 
Thailand, in absorbing money from circulation, had a de- 
flationary effect and thus contributed indirectly to keeping 
imports from expanding. Meanwhile, the low internal prices 
of paddy and rice, as maintained by the government mono- 


poly, also helped to keep farmers’ income and expenditure 
on imports from rising. 


The change in the exchange system in 1947 did not 


affect the demand for government imports, invisible require- 


ments and certain private imports. Foreign exchange was 
supplied at official rate for government imports, private im- 


ports of fuel and lubricating oil for scheduled companies 


(subject to maximum quota each year), certain educational 
and public-health requirements and such other purposes as 
the government or the Bank of Thailand might deem to be 
of national advantage. The principle followed was to make 
such cheap exchange available for payment of imports re- 
quired for rehabilitation and reconstruction of the country, 
and for other expenditure abroad which were necessary or 
calculated to be cf benefit to the country. 


In short, the improvement in the balance of payments 
position of Thailand during 1947-51 was due not only to the 
application of the generally appropriate effective exchange 
rates to various kinds of imports and exports, but also to 
the strong foreign demand for major Thai exports, the in- 
crease in their production and the comparative monctary 


stability. 


The internal effects 


Under the multiple exchange rate system, the Bank of 
Thailand supplied exchange at the official rate to the extent 
of about 25 per cent of the country’s total current inter- 
national payments, and received exchange at the official rate 
to the extent of more than 60 per cent of the country’s 
total current international receipts. As Thailand’s annual 
current receipts consistently exceeded its annual cur- 
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rent payments during 1948-51, there was always a sizeable 
excess supply of foreign exchange on the official market. A 
substantial part of this excess supply, largely sterling, was 
sold by the Bank of Thailand on the free market, while the 
balance, valued at the official rate, was transferred to the 
reserves. Since the bank bought foreign exchange at the 
official rate and sold it at near the open market rates, it 
made a profit out of the difference between these two rates. 
These profits were credited to the Stabilization Account 
held by the Bank of Thailand. The size of the realized ex- 
change profit was determined by the amount of foreign 
exchange sold by the Bank of Thailand in the open market 
and the difference between the bank’s selling rate and the 
official rate. The amount sold by the bank was determined 
by the availability of open market exchange from sources 
other than the bank and by the difference between the open 
market exchange rate and the bank’s free selling rate. 


Owing to the existence of the multiple exchange rates 
and exchange profit, considerable caution is necessary in in- 
terpreting the monetary impact of the balance of payments 
of the domestic economy. Under a single exchange rate 
system the balance of payments, in terms of either foreign 
or local currency, would show at the same time both the 
external exchange position and the internal monetary effect. 
Under a multiple exchange rate system, however, the balance 
of payments in foreign currencies, while showing the ex- 
ternal exchange position, does not indicate correctly the in- 
ternal monetary impact. Thus, in the case of Thailand, 
while each dollar of import absorbed about 21 baht from 
circulation, each dollar of government rice export put only 
12.5 baht into circulation. It is not impossible that the 
balance of payments, though positive in terms of dollars, 
may be negative in terms of baht. In this case it will be 
erroneous to say that the surplus in the balance of payments 
is inflationary. Taking into account the exchange profit, the 
balance of payments under a multiple exchange system like 
Thailand’s has a deflationary bias. 


In Thailand, although exchange profit does not accrue 
directly to the government as revenue, it is equivalent to a 
tax on international transactions. It is difficult to deter- 
mine to what extent the tax is split between exports and 
imports. However, there are indications that a major part 
of the burden falls on the exporters of rice, a smaller part 
on those of rubber and tin, very little on the importers. The 
realized exchange profit, regarded as a tax revenue, may 
be compared with other government revenues in order to 
appreciate its significance. During 1949-52 exchange pro- 
fits accounted for 10 to 18 per cent of the total government 


revenue and were in general much higher than the revenue 
from export duties. 


Taking into account the function of the exchange profit, 
the total monetary effects of both the balance of payments 
and the budget may be ascertained by first converting the 
balance of payments surplus (or deficit), in terms of dollars, 
into baht at the official rate and then substracting the ex- 


change profit and adding the budget deficit (or substracting 


the budget surplus). The importance of the exchange profit 
as an anti-inflationary or deflationary factor during 1948-53 
may be seen from the following table: 


THAILAND: MONETARY EFFECTS OF THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS AND GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT 
(million baht) 


Balance 


payments goods and Exchange Government 
services account profits account 
523 336 29 
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Apart from its effect on the level of money income, 
the multiple exchange rates have also affected relative prices 
and through these production and income distribution. Data 
are not. sufficient for a study of the price structure of Thai- 
land. There is no time series of wage statistics, while pub- 
lished indices of cost of living and wholesale prices are not 
very representative. The cost of living of the low-salaried 
class depends chiefly on the prices of domestic goods, 
especially rice and other food items, as imported goods ac- 
count for only 5-10 per cent of the cost of living. The 
money wage of labourers depends chiefly on their cost of 
living. | 

The penalty exchange rate as applied to rice and the 
government’s policy to maintain the internal price of rice at 
a low level have contributed greatly to the maintenance of 
a relatively low level of cost of living and wages. However, 
production does not depend entirely on labour; capital equip- 
ment, tools and raw materials are also needed which are 


mostly imported at either the Bank of Thailand’s selling rate 


or the open market rate. Thus, whether the price-cost struc- 
ture of an export industry would be competitive on the world 
market or not depends on what percentage of the exchange 
must be surrendered to the Bank of Thailand at the official 
rate and what percentage of imported producers’ goods enters 
into the cost of production. It is probable that because 
rice production requires very little imported producers’ goods, 
the low internal prices arising from the government’s rice 


and exchange policy could be fairly compatible with the cost 
of production. 


The comparatively low money wages tended to favour 
industrial production and development. In addition, the gov- 
ernment enterprises benefitted from the cheap imports of 
machinery and parts financed by exchange obtained at the 
official rate. During early post-war years the rehabilitation 
of war-damaged industries and transportation equipment was 
facilitated by this arrangement. 


As regards income distribution multiple exchange rates 
and low rice prices injured the rice producers but benefitted 
the entrepreneur class with the possible exception of entre- 
preneurs in the rubber and tin industries. The penalty ex- 
port rate and the low government procurement price of rice 
have prevented Thai rice producers from reaping the full 


‘benefits from the price increase in the world market. On 


the other hand, rice producers have to buy imported goods 
at the market exchange rate. Thus, although the country 
as a whole benefits by a considerable improvement in the 
terms of trade, rice producers suffer from a worsening in 
their terms of trade. The difference accrues to the govern- 
ment. 


In short, so far as the internal effects are concerned, 
the main contribution of the multiple exchange rate, during 
the period of rising export earnings and favourable balance 
of payments, was to alleviate substantially the inflationary 
impact thereof and make possible the accumulation of ex- 
change reserves. Its favourable effects on industrial deve- 
lopment seem not to have been fully realized. 


Exchange policy during a period of declining Sovsinn 
demand, 1952-54 


After 1952, the balance of payments of Thailand turned 
unfavourably and it is interesting to see how the multiple 
exchange rate system reacted to the adverse balance of pay- 
ments. 


The unfavourable development in the world markets 
toward Thai exports had not been foreseen by the Thai 
authorities. The Government adopted unfortunately a 
policy of appreciation of the baht in the free market at a 
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wrong time when the balance of payments was about to 
turn adversely. In February 1952, the bank’s free selling 
rate was lowered from 51 to 45 baht to the sterling (or by 
11.33 per cent), and was subsequently maintained. 


The currency appreciation was possibly designed to 
lower the cost of living and to some extent was based on the 
consideration of national prestige as well as on an over- 
estimation of the true exchange value of the baht. It might 
also have been a device to dispose of the excess sterling 
reserve. 


The effect on the open market rate of the appreciation 
of the bank’s free rate was almost instantaneous. The com- 
mercial banks’ selling rate dropped from 51.37 baht to the 
pound in February to 46.12 baht in March and further to 
45.73 baht in May. Since the Bank of Thailand did not 
supply dollars on the free market before 30 April 1953, the 
free market dollar rate adjusted itself to the new sterling 
rate by arbitrary transactions which created a heavy demand 
for and accelerated the drain on the bank’s sterling reserves. 
Besides arbitrary transactions there appears to have been a 
certain amount of capital flight, which by forcing up the free 
market rate imposed another heavy drain on the bank’s ster- 
ling reserves, as the bank was trying to maintain the new 
rate, 


The appreciation of the free baht had affected Thai 
exports unfavourably. It is true that rice exports were 
almost not affected. However, the effective export rate 
(dollar in terms of baht) for rubber was lowered by 9.1 
per cent and that for tin by 7.3 per cent. Minor exports 
were affected to the full extent of the appreciation. Thus 
the loss of export earnings in baht to Thai producers and 
exporters arising from the currency appreciation placed 
them in a very unfavourable position in their sabia ihaanee 
with those in other countries. 


After the appreciation, despite the fall in the prices of 
imported commodities, the index of the cost of living of the 
low-salaried class did not show any decline, as imported 
goods consisted of a very small portion of the family ex- 
penses. : 

The currency appreciation apparently failed to achieve 
its main objective. 
followed the cost of living. The lowering of the prices of 
imported goods, coupled with the sticky nature of the cost 
of living and of money wages, thus placed local industries 
in a less favourable competitive position. It rather seems 
that in Thailand the exchange rate does not affect the cost 
of living but the cost of living affects the exchange rate, 
through its influence on wages and the cost-price structure 
of export and import-competing industries. 


The government’s venture of appreciating the free 
market exchange value of the baht unfortunately coincided 
with the decline in foreign demand for major Thai exports 
which resulted not only in a fall in exchange earnings but 
also in a reduction of government revenue. The world rice 
market for the first time in the post-war period changed 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s market, and the prices of rubber 
and tin also fell considerably after the abatement of the 
Korean-war boom in 1951. Meanwhile inflation, intensified 
by large government deficits, contributed to the increase of 
imports through a higher level of money income. 


The decline in exports of rubber, tin, teak and other 
commodities reduced the supply of foreign exchange to the 
open market, and the decline of foreign exchange receipts 
of rice reduced the availability of foreign exchange which the 


It appears that the money wage closely | 
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Bank of Thailand could use for supplying to the commercial 
banks. The bank’s sterling reserves had apparently fallen 
considerably. To meet this unfavourable situation, the Thai 
authorities started to tighten exchange and import controls. 


In March 1952 exchange transactions on invisible items 
were put under control aiming at the prevention of capital 
flight. Later on, the Bank of Thailand scrutinized more 
strictly the applications for exchange for permissible im- 
ports at the Bank of Thailand’s selling rate and the time 
required for obtaining foreign exchange from the bank was 
also lengthened. Meanwhile, the range of imports financed 
by the bank at its selling rate had been significantly reduced. 
In March 1953 the bank announced that it would not sell 
exchange at its preferential rate for imports of nine groups 
of non-essential commodities. Thereafter, the scope was 
further reduced and on 5 March 1954 only four groups of 
selected essentials were covered, including milk and milk 
products, a few kinds of cotton textiles, medicine and petro- 
leum products. Since mid-1954 only milk and milk pro- 
ducts and medicine have remained on the list. 


As the range of imports for which exchange could be 
supplied by the bank at its preferential rate was consider- 
ably reduced, importers had to resort to the open market 
and the open market rate rose rapidly. The depreciation 
of the open market baht, which might stimulate exports of 
rubber, tin and other minor products, raised the prices of 
imported commodities. In order to prevent a rise in price, 
the bank has since 8 March 1954 made available to commer- 
cial banks foreign exchange which could be sold to im- 
porters for the direct importation of other essential com- 
modities at exchange rates considered proper by the bank. 
Thus on the import side, an derccucan exchange rate has 
emerged. | 


Import control whtel had been of limited application 
has been tightened since September 1953 when 17 kinds 
of non-essential imports were prohibited and all other im- 
ports licensed. 


As the rate of baht 45 to the pound is applied to the 
imports of only two kinds of commodities, its significance is 
considerably reduced. The present exchange policy of the 
Bank of Thailand is practically back to what it was before 
the February 1952 depreciation, i.e., to finance permissible 
imports at rates fluctuating with the open market rates. 


Conclusion 


The fluctuating open market rate together with the 
fluctuating Bank of Thailand’s selling rate provides a 
mechanism of adjustment for the balance of payments and to 
some extent, insulates the impact on domestic money income 
of changes abroad. The unfavourable balance of payments 
causes a depreciation of the open market baht. The depre- 
ciation of the open market baht, in turn, tends to stimulate 
exports and discourage imports, thus reversing the unfavour- 
able tendency in the balance of payments. However, this 
adjustment is not perfect as, among other factors, rice ex- 
port is very little and rubber and tin partly affected by the 
open market rate. Moreover, the balance of payments is 
also affected by the government’s financial position. With 
the emergence of a buyer’s market, some adjustment in the 
exchange rate policy and the government’s rice trading and 
price policies appears to be necessary. If the multiplicity 
of the effective exchange rates applied to exports can be 
simplified and the open market rate allowed to expand its 
scope of application, a flexible exchange rate, with the oc- 
casional intervention by the Bank of Thailand, may emerge. 


— Extract of a Report of UN ECAFE 
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CHINA’S “GRAIN 


Commandism in China is often belaboured by the Party 
pundits, as is Communist forced labour by foreign critics. 
But they become a virtue rather than a vice in such great 
crises as the floods in Central China last year. Many figures 
have been issued at the year’s end showing how greatly the 
drive, determination and leadership of the new officials faci- 
litated the immense jobs that had to be done to ameliorate 


the effects of the floods and hasten rehabilitation. Similar 


measures, on a smaller scale, have been introduced to meet the 
further troubles occasioned by the unprecedented cold that 
has, in January this year, followed the unprecedented rains 
of last summer in Central China. The great cold stretched 
all over China, and on the northern bend of the Yellow River 
it was of almost Arctic severity, with 21 degrees below 
zero Centigrade at the rapidly rising industrial centre of 
Pactow in Inner Mongolia. The whole of the river from 
Chengchow in Honan to the sea was frozen but special teams 
were organised to break up the ice-floes in the lower reaches 
in Shantung and surveys were also ordered in Honan. A 
ten-day snowstorm in the Wuhan region caused ice-floes to 
block the Han river and ice-breakers had to be brought 
into use to prevent flooding at the confluence of that river 
with the Yangtze. A special fund of over 2,000 million 
yuan was allocated for use in that area, where there are 
many flood refugees who lost their all. The temperature was 
14 below zero and the coldest recorded for some 70 years. 


No doubt there is much discontent: among the unfor- 


tunate victims, but the authorities themselves have provided 


an energetic and in some ways almost ruthless leadership, 
first in competing with the ever-rising rivers during the 
height of the crisis, then in initiating all sorts of measures 
for early sowing, for the cultivation of fresh-water fish on 
a wholesale scale in the vast areas under water, and in the 
rapid draining of some of the lands, the provision of credits, 
fertiliser and other facilities for rehabilitation and early 
sowing, etc. The State allocated 1,050,000 million yuan to 
the famine areas of Hupeh alone in loans, relief funds, com- 
pensation to those evicted from flood detention areas, ete. 
State commercial enterprises and co-operatives in the famine 
areas also brought in quantities of consumer goods, materials 
for house-building to take the place of the host that were 
destroyed, and various means of production. Peking says, 
and probably with truth, that all this aid to the famine- 


stricken gave them new hope of life and of better times 
this year. | 


How widespread were the floods is revealed by the 
statement that people in centres such as Mienyang and [fan- 
chuan as well as the nearer Hanyang and Chienli hsien were 
heavily hit by the flood and received more than 200,000 mil- 
lion yuan in loans from the State. What precisely will 
be the effect of the increasing indebtedness of the peasantry 
to the State has yet to be seen, but it is almost certain 
to accelerate the movement toward State collectivization. In 
these areas even the socalled “rich” individual peasant who 
kept out of the mutual aid or producer co-operatives must 
have been forced to the wall and compelled to join in with 
these bodies. All the more so as these organisations re- 
ceived many favours and forms of aid withheld from many 
if not all the peasants working stubbornly on their own. More- 
over, it is precisely in such crises that the value of mutual 
aid is appreciated. It was, of course, a widespread practice 


long before anybody talked about Socialism in China, but it. 


MIRACLE” 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


IN FLOOD YEAR 


was not then attended with the fears which collectivization 
arouses in the light of Soviet experience. 

Farming credits extended by the State Bank to the 
whole country between January and October last year 
amounted to 6,683,800 million yuan, and the farming credits 
issued by the bank between 1950 and 1953 totalled 36,000,- 
000 million. Individual peasants, though now “on the list,” 
are still very much needed and in the first half of 1954 the 


division of the loans gave 23% to the producer co-operatives, | 
49% to the mutual aid teams and 28% to the individual © 


peasants. More than 95% of the producer co-operatives re- 
ceived loans in two test areas of Kiangsu and Kiangsi. These 
credits are devoted to the sinking of wells, the building of 
irrigation works, the purchase of new type tools, carts, 
sprayers, livestock, fertilisers and seeds. Between 1951 and 
1953 66% of the loans went to the buying of fertiliser, 
livestock, seeds and tools and for building irrigation works, 
and 34% for production funds for sideline and handicraft 
pioduction and for food for the masses. 

The People’s Government claims that the planned State 
distribution of grain in 1953-54 was without parallel and 
in quantity was 2.8 times higher than the quantity redis- 
tributed in 1950. “Through such a comprehensive distribu- 
tion, the people of the Northeast region can obtain rice grown 
in the Yangtze Valley and wheat grown in the Yellow River 
valiey, and the miscellaneous grain of the Northeast can be 
supplied to meet the needs of peasants in Hopei, Shantung, 
Kiangsu and Honan. The grain of Szechuan—formerly too 
distant and too costly in transport and labour charges—is 
now being supplied to all parts of China. The State bought 
grain in Szechuan at 700 yuan per catty and sold it to 
famine-stricken people of Hunan at 800 yuan per catty, after 
bringing the grain over the thousand li from Hsiushan and 
Yuyang and through the Wuling mountains. During’ the 
year, the State lost 2,000,000 million yuan on account of 
grain transfers. No merchant could do this, and peasants 
are only too familiar with the past practice of private mer- 
chants who increased the margin of profit with the extension 
of shipping distance.” | 

That may all be very true, but years ago importers also 
brought down the price by importing rice for the coastal 
areas direct from Rangoon and Bangkok at a cost in trans- 
port representing a vast saving on the transfer of rice 
from remote Szechuan to the coast. But it is true that the 
Government has been conspicuously successful in preventing 
the great ranges of price changes common in times of great 
calamity. Even so the funds used by the State for trans- 
ferring the grain was “probably enough to build _ several 
automobile plants.” The grain transfer covered 24 pro- 
vinces, and all kinds of forces, from manual labour and 
animal labour to trucks and trains were mobilised for the 
purpose. In February grain was even dropped by air in 
the Silingol League of Inner Mongolia when the area was 
hit by famine. 

Even from the difficult Southwest, with its primitive 
communications, more than 1,500 million catties of grain 
was shipped out in five routes from the Yangtze, from Hsiu- 
shan and Yuyang of Szechuan to Hunan, from Kweichow 
to the Kinsha River of Kweichow, from the Tsung and Jung 
rivers of Kweichow to Kwangsi, and from Chenyuan and 
Tungjen of Kweichow to Hunan. In Szechuan, about 15,000 
junks shipped grain along 77 rivers and about four to five 
million people were mobilised to ship the grain. 
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It was this large-scale, over-all distribution which play- 
ed a major part in ensuring supplies, aiding production and 
stabilizing grain prices during the crisis last year. In the 
autumn 14 provinces supplied the famine-stricken peasants 
of Hupeh and Anhwei with 170 million catties of grain 
and seeds. The famine-stricken greeted the grain policy 
of the State as “a life-saving policy” when they obtained 
grain from Szechuan and Kwangtung. But in some places, 
notably in the Wuling and Mufu mountain areas, five-year- 
old stocks had to be used. 

An over-all distribution of grain on such a scale, says 
Peking, “was not feasible for any of the dynasties in our 
history or the corrupt and incompetent Kuomintang re- 
actionary rulers.” It is sharply critical of the imports from 
abroad which often caused the price at home to drop con- 
siderably to the disadvantage of the farmer—but Peking 
omits to add that imports also provided grain quickly and 


.at a reasonable price from other producers in Burma and 


Siam without the cost to the taxpayer of the tedious and 
costly transfer by road, river, ship and railway to major 
consuming centres. There was something in the hoary 
tradition that “it does not pay to ship grain over a thousand 
li.” Exact cost of freight from Szechuan is not mentioned, 
but it is stated that transport costs were 30% of the total 
value of the grain from the South-west. That estimate 


- seems to err on the side of modesty. 


It was admitted that before the nation-wide campaign in 
November 1953 the peasants retained and withheld from 


REPORTS FROM 


Possibilities for economic development and profitable 


investments in North Borneo are good but labour is difficult 
to obtain. The territory is underpopulated and _ native 
workers demand higher wages than immigrants; besides, as 
elsewhere in the tropics, native people are not accustomed 
to efficient methods of production. Many investors and 
businessmen try, without much success, to persuade the 
Government to permit the immigration of Chinese. Some 


pressure has been exercised but the British authorities have 


remained unperturbed. They realise that immigration 
would eventually cause political troubles and it runs counter 
to the interests of the native peoples, the Borneans. Slow 
progress rather than fast development of resources remains 
the official policy which is not generally appreciated by 
foreign business interests who are less concerned with the 
future of the Borneans but with profits in this generation. 
The Chinese entrepreneurs are very persuasive to secure per- 
mission to bring in Chinese labour from Hongkong and many 
schemes have been submitted to the Government in Jesselton 


which while economically sound would all require consider- — 


able immigration of Chinese. London however is committed 
to protect and assist the Borneans and British rule in North 
Borneo can only be justified if the native population is to 
benefit from it. Immigration would only lead to political 
strife in North Borneo and growing control of Chinese in- 
terests. This is well understood by everybody in North 
Borneo but nevertheless the pressure by Chinese business- 
men continues. Slow penetration of Chinese into the Bri- 
tish ruled territories of Borneo is, in spite of official vigi- 
lance, proceeding. 


A Chinese syndicate tried recently to establish a ramie 
plantation in Tawau district but as it wanted to import no 
less than 200 Chinese workers the scheme came to nothing. 
If native labour could be employed the ramie plantation 
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the market a large proportion of their grain, and the dis- 
location this caused became more acute when the great spring 
frost occurred in Honan in that year. Then the mass move- 
ment on an unprecedented scale to enforce Government 
planned purchase altered the scene. Over 8 million young 
Party and Youth League activists busily conducted “pro- 
paganda” among the peasants in accord with the general 
line of the State in the period of transition, and as a result 
the broad masses of the peasantry sold great quantities of | 
surplus grain to the State. Total State purchases of grain 
during the year 1953-54 increased by 80% over the year 
before and the total sales by 38%. Thus by one stroke the 
serious dislocation of supply and demand caused by heavy 
sales during the 1952-53 grain year was changed and a new 
situation was brought about on the grain front. During the 
past year, the State, by means of one-third the total purchase 
of grains, ensured grain sales at a steady level in the country- 
side where over 100 million peasants were short of grain, 
and in cities and industrial and mining areas. “Such a situa- 
tion was not witnessed even during the year in the history 
of China when 4,000 million catties was imported. And it 
was precisely in this period that a big flood without parallel 
in the past century occurred.” The collection and distri- 
buticn of grain from and to all parts of the land can be 
called “a miracle in the grain history of China. The stability 
of grain supply and demand, a stability that went through 
the test of flood, is a strong reply to those who still doubt 
the stability of grain supply in our country.” 


NORTH BORNEO 


would quickly become a most profitable enterprise. Three 
annual crops of ramie are possible in Borneo against only 
one crop in China. The Jesselton Government do not allow 
the immigration of Chinese agricultural labour and have re- 
fused all applications made by Chinese to cultivate rice and 
settle as farmers in Borneo. 


A Chinese correspondent, in Jesselton, writes on the 
question of labour as follows: Apparently it is the policy 
of the Government of the Colony of North Borneo to permit 
only building contractors to import immigrant Chinese 
labour from Hongkong whereas for agricultural or other 
purposes they are prohibited from entering the Colony. 
Indian and Philippine labour would be permitted but Chinese 
capitalists are not in favour of employing them as it would 
not be so easy to direct or control them unless with the 
aid of interpreters. Around Tawau, there seems to be no 
difficulty in procuring Indonesian labour since it is a simple 
matter for the Indonesians from Kalimantan to enter North 
Borneo, but in other parts of North Borneo the labour pro- 
blem is acute. In Jesselton, it is almost prohibitive to 
employ local Chinese servants. An amah usually asks for 
about $140 per month. There is therefore a great demand 
for Hongkong servants who are paid an average of Mal. $75 
per month on a contract of 12 months. These servants are 
usually flown down. by Cathay Pacific Airways and after 
their contract is up are sent back by steamer. The Hong- 
kong Labour Department does not permit these servants to 
ieave Hongkong unless the employers are willing to sign 
a labour contract which is signed upon arrival in Borneo 
by both parties and is witnessed by the Department of 
Labour & Welfare. The minimum wage at which the ser- 
vants may be employed is $75 plus food & lodging and this 
figure is very high as in Hongkong the same servants would 
only earn about HK$50 per month. 
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All leading building contractors recruit their labour 
from Hongkong, both skilled and _ unskilled. The skilled 
artisans are usually employed on “piece work” contracts, 
ie. they are paid according to the work accomplished, at 
certain agreed rates. Thus they work industriously and 
finish the job on hand so that they can commence on an- 
other bit of “piece work”. However, in 1952, when the 
Hongkong Labour Dept. stepped in and took a hand in the 
compilation of regulations governing employment of Hong- 
kong labour by introducing “Model Contracts”, trouble broke 
out between employer and employee. The employers main- 
tained that an employee, working under “piece work” rates, 
was not entitled to receive payment of wages for 7 prescrib- 
ed holidays each year or for any work done outside of any 
regular working hours. The employees, seeing a good 
chance to get something for nothing, insisted on receiving 


payment for the 7 holidays & overtime work. So the matter. 


was taken to Court and the employees won; the Labour Dept. 
handled the case for them. Some _ contractors thereupon 
made secret arrangements with their employees to disregard 
the HK Labour Dept. contract and go back to the old Chinese 
system of “Pao Kung” which had been in operation in Hong- 
kong and China for hundreds of years. 


Amahs and boys are greatly in demand. In many in- 
stances, the employer finds he is stuck with servants who 
are both incompetent and lazy and is forced to repatriate 
them to Hongkong. The wages for an amah are decided 
upon by the HK Labour Dept., i.e. $75 per month plus free 
board and lodging (which is contained in a special servant’s 
contract) and the employer is responsible for free trans- 
portation of the servant. There are many people who would 
like to have HK servants but cannot afford the present 
scale; there are many good servants in HK who are desirous 
of coming to Borneo to take up employment and willing to 
accept half the existing scale of wages. Many employers 
have come to arrangements with servants to ignore the con- 
tract and simply adhere to whatever private arrangements 
made between the two parties. 


Many Chinese in Hongkong are anxious to emigrate to 
Borneo. They are willing to accept any wages and would, 
if freely allowed, undercut drastically the rate of pay re- 
ceived by native and Filipino workers. From heavily over- 
populated China the waves of emigrants continue to pound 
at the shores of underpopulated countries. Where native 
governments have been established after the war, such as 
in the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, Chinese immigration 
has been checked and in recent years the same has been 
observed in the British ruled territories of Malaya and North 
Borneo. 


HONGKONG 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL | 


Speaking at the Rotary Club’s 50th Anniversary 
Banquet in the Peninsula Hotel last week, the Deputy 
Governor of Hongkong said, “You Rotarians have as 
your Motto ‘Service above Self’. 
familiar to people all over the world from the activities of 
the many branches of Rotary International throughout the 
world. Fifty years ago, I understand, your movement 
started in a gathering of four people in Chicago. Today, I 
am told that there are 8,400 Rotary Clubs and 400,000 
Rotarians with representation in 89 countries. This signi- 
ficant expansion illustrates that your activities are meeting 
a great need and that your Motto has struck a chord in the 
hearts of many people, which, in turn, should make it clear 
that people are only too willing to welcome the note you 
have struck.” Commenting on the part that Rotary in 


follows: Govt. would welcome foreign 


You have made that Motto 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Investments and Development 


A Chinese merchant in North Borneo writes on the 
question of venture capital in industry and plantations as 
capital for several 
reasons:— 1. Shell Co. have closed down at Klias, where 
they had been trying to find oil in large quantities; this 
means that there seems to be very little chance of produc- 
ing oil in this Colony at least for the time being. Had Klias 
developed into a new source of oil supplies, it would have 
been the salvation of North Borneo and meant that the 
Colony would be rich, like Brunei. 2. The Governor has 
decided that in order to develop the country, we must have 
roads leading to all parts. A large amount of capital is re- 
quired for this task. 3. Large sums of money are required 
for the erection of new shop lots in all leading towns; Tawau 
was completely wiped out by fire in 1953 and it has to be 
rebuilt. Labuan, Jesselton & Sandakan need dozens of 
blocks of new shop lots. 4. Most of the rubber plantations 
need funds for replanting, railways need at least $5 million 
to rehabilitate the lines, wharves at Sandakan, Jesselton & 
Tawau have still to be reconstructed. 

With regard to the possibilities of Govt. allowing Hong- 
kong manufacturers to open up in North Borneo, I doubt 
very much whether it would be worth their while, so long 


- as Hongkong workers are not freely allowed into this Colony. 


To use local labour would ensure the failure of the industry, 
as local labour are highly paid and are far too slow in their 
work. This would mean that should a factory open up 
here their actual cost of production would never be abie to 
compete with a Hongkong factory, even in the case of a 
rubber shoe factory which could buy rubber on the spot at 
prices cheaper than those being paid by Hongkong. Ramie 
seems to be the best industry for this part of the world; 
there is plenty of land suitable for ramie which at the 
moment is merely secondary jungle and with the aid of 
modern farming equipment could be turned into first class 
ramie producing areas, but the success of any such venture 
would require the approval of Govt. for the importation of 
Chinese immigrant labour from Hongkong. Timber would 
come next to ramie from an investment viewpoint. There 
are plenty of good forests available in the Colony and with 
the necessary capital, could turn out sufficient timber to sup- 
ply not only the foreign demand for serayah & kapur, but 
could also supply the smaller demands of the local market 
for sawn timber such as serayah, kapur and keruing. The 
Kennedy Bay Timber Co. (an American firm) seem to be 
very satisfied with their investment and if they can prosper, 
by using expensive Filipino and local labour, then there 
seems to be a great opportunity for a firm using skuled 
Chinese labour from Hongkong. 


NOTES 


Hongkong plays in assisting to improve social conditions in 
the Colony, the Deputy Governor said, “It is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to recapitulate item by item your various bene- 
factions or the social welfare operations which you have as- 
sisted. They cover work in the fields of health and youth. 
In the latter case, apart from scholarships for secondary 
schools, assistance to the Boy Scouts and the present project 
to erect a probation hostel on similar lines to the Shanghai 
Street Children’s Centre, there is one project which has 
particularly attracted public attention, namely, the valuable 
assistance which you gave to enable the very successful 
holiday camp for under-privileged children to come _ into 
existence at Silvermine Bay on Lantau Island. You have 
achieved here a remarkable fusion of people who meet 
together regularly in friendship and understanding, irrespec- 
tive of race, background or up-bringing, and from this you 
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have produced unanimously an ideal of service and, in con- 
sequence, given emphasis to the greatest lesson for which 
we all require refresher courses, namely, that our fellow-men 
are our brothers and to believe that and to have faith in it 
is the hope for mankind in this age when men are being 
drummed and hypnotised by indoctrination into an insensate 
passion to dominate their fellow-men and to form them into 
a depressing pattern of uniform subjection. Dynamic faith 


in man’s spiritual destiny is as necessary today as ever in the. 


history of mankind, because those who are planning to 
destroy the individual and the spirit of man have produced 
a fanatic faith of their‘own which can only be met by the 
greater belief in the integrity of the individual and the 
freedom of his spirit and aspirations. A vital function of 
the body of that belief must lie in a practical demonstration 
of how that brotherhood can be recognised and maintained.” 


NEW TERRITORIES CONFLAGRATION 

Four thousand people were’ rendered  homeelss 
last week when fire destroyed over 270 shops and 
huts at Shek Wu Hue Market, the commercial 
centre of Sheung Shui, New Territories. The densely- 
populated market comprised many shops in two-storey stone 
and tenement buildings and many squatter huts. The cause 
of the fire is still under investigation. In another fire during 
the week, more than 100 squatters lost their homes when 
their huts, situated on the embankment between Tung Lo 


Wan Road and Tai Hang Road Causeway Bay, were burnt — 


down. The fire in this case was caused by the burning of 
peppermint oil stored in the rear of a carpenter’s shop. 
CONVALESCENT HOME FOR TB PATIENTS 
Mr. J. H. Ruttonjee, CBE, recently donated $200,000 
to the Anti-Tuberculosis Association for the purpose of 
erecting a Convalescent Home of 100-150 beds for the 


post-hospital treatment of Tuberculosis patients. Six 


years ago, Mr. Ruttonjee donated $8$50,000 to the 
Association for the establishment of the Ruttonjee 
Sanatorium. With the addition of the Jockey Club 
Wing last year the Sanatorium has a total number of 
230 beds. After the completion of the Convalescent Home, 
some of the patients can be sent to the Home for post- 
hospital treatment thus enabling the Sanatorium to receive 
more new cases. The Convalescent Home will be erected in 


memory of Mr. Ruttonjee’s late daughter who during her 


lifetime took a special interest in the case of Tuberculosis 
sufferers and in later years, in the patients of the Ruttonjee 
Sanatorium. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

At the annual general meeting of the Hongkong 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association last week, Dr. Yeo, the 
Director of Medical and Health Services, said that 
the convalescent home in Mount Parish would _ be 
ready by the middle of the year and the new hospital, in 
Aberdeen, before the end of the year. Dr. Yeo was re- 
elected President, Dr. S. N. Chau, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors and Mr. D. Benson, Vice-Chairman. In his 
speech, Dr. Yeo drew attention to the deficit appearing in 
the Income and Expenditure Account which, he said, was 
mainly due to the fall in receipts during- the year. He 
appealed to all who were present for financial support so 
that the good work might be continued. Mr. J. H. Ruttonjee, 


- the Vice President, reported that the Association’s income 


had not been sufficient to meet expenses. The falling off 

was principally in donations. “I appeal again most earnestly 

to the well-to-do to support this essential campaign against 

an enemy who respects neither rich nor poor, young or old.”’ 
CANDIDATES FOR URBAN COUNCIL 

Three candidates have been nominated for’ the two 


vacant seats on the Urban Council. The. nominated candi- 
dates are: Mr. Brook Antony Bernacchi, Mr. Woo Pak Chuen 


week to attend the annual 
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(retiring elected members), and Mr. Gerard Oliver Jones. Mr. 
Jones is now with Victor Warne Company, Limited in Alexan- 
dra House. A ballot will be held next month and there will be 
two polling stations, the main one in HK and the other in 
Kowloon. 


GOVERNMENT AND FREE SCHOOLS 

The new building of the Tung Wah _ Hospital 
No. 1 Primary School on Shantung Street, Kowloon, 
was opened last week by the Secretary of Chinese 
Affairs, the Hon. R. R. Todd. The Kowloon No. 1 
Primary School was formerly the Tin Hau Temple Free 
School at Yaumati. The 1958-54 annual Directors of Tung 
Wah Hospitals initiated the project for a new school to re- 
place that housed in the Tin Hau Temple. The current 
Board of Directors continued and completed the project. 
The Tung Wah Hospitals are at present operating six schools 
with a total accommodation for 3,000 pupils. In his open- 
ing speech, Mr. Todd said, “It is, perhaps, not generally 
realised that the activities of the Tung Wah Group of 
Hospitals are not confined to the care of the sick. In 
addition to the medical side of their activities, there is the 
charitable side. The provision of educational facilities for 
poor children is only one section of these charitable acti- 
vities, but it is a very important section.” In Tsun Wan, 
New Territories, a modern primary school, with facilities 
for co-education, will be built by the Government. The 
school, which will have accommodation for 360 pupils in 
eight classes from Primary III to Primary VI, will be built 
on a hill formerly occupied by the old Tsun Wan Police 
Section. There will also be a woodwork room for boys and 
a housecraft room for girls. The new extension of the Sir 
Ellis Kadoorie School for Indians, Sookunpoo, was completed 
last week. The new building is two storeys high and con- 
tains six spacious new classrooms, a domestic science room, 
a wood-work room and rooms for the teachers. The school 
was built by Sir Elly Kadoorie and Sir Ellis Kadoorie in 
1916 and later handed over to the Government. Half of 


the cost of the new wing was donated by Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr. Horace Kadoorie. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 

The Literary Group of the Sino-British Club 
has arranged for six competitive events to be held 
as part of the forthcoming Hongkong Festival of the 
Arts. Four of these competitions will be open to all 
who wish to enter. The remaining two are restricted to 
students at present at school. The closing date for entries 
in all the competitions is March 30. One competition is 
for an original prose translation into Chinese of an English 
verse. Another is an original one-act play in English, the 
playing time of which should not exceed 45 minutes. The 
third is an original English essay of up to 1,500 words on 
one of the following subjects: Beauty; The Machine; Be- 
ginnings. In addition to the English competitions there are 
three Chinese language ones. 


THE GOVERNOR’S SINGAPORE TRIP 
The Governor of Hongkong left for Singapore last 
conference of Governors, ad- 
ministrators of British territories and British Ambassadors 
to foreign countries in the Far East. During the absence 
of the Governor from Hongkong the Hon. R. B. Black 
has been appointed the Deputy Governor. 


HONGKONG DELEGATION TO ECAFE SESSIONS 

Mr. Fung Ping-fan will lead the Hongkong delegation to 
the two ECAFE Conferences which will start in Tokyo next 
month. Mr. Ngan Shing-kwan, Mr. W. Ramsay Main, 
Economic Secretary, and Mr. W. J. Anderson, Hongkong 
Government Representative in Tokyo, will make up 
the rest of the delegation. The Hongkong party will 
leave for Japan on March 11 and return on April 8. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA ee — 
THE HONGKONG’ ELECTRIC 
Imports Exports CO., LTD. 


December Totalfor1954 December Total for 1954 


BL... oto $ 1,754,584 $ 8,374,193 $ 4,219,485 $ 41,264,414 NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ee 673,394 5,119,671 1,000,819 18,271,148 NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
, ne 1,781,455 22,664,912 5,454,045 50,688,101 that the Sixty-Second Annual 
DIN to 4,932,998 53,359,614 1,121,861 20,221,236 General Meeting of the Mem- 
Philippines ne 275,566 8,659,097 5,868,894 52,684,519 Company's Registered Office, 4th 
Thailand ... ——s« 9,617,786 181,174,127 9,385,726 180,182,846 Floor, P. & O. Building, for the 
Indonesia “ 5,117,896 35,218,498 9,314,786 224,642,245 transaction of the business of an 
China _.. 93,917,689 691,845,761 37,382,188 390,786,609 Ordinary General Meeting 
| cluding the following:— 
382,527 10,139,287 21,655,237 170,133,476 


Reports of the Directors and 
of the Auditors and _ the 


| 2.417.015.601 Profit and Loss Account for 
Total Trade of HK $335,075,655 $3,435,419,225 seeesschesstats $2,417, ashe the year ended 31st Decem- 
. ber, 1954, and the Balance 
; Sheet as at that date. 
SHIPPING : (2) To approve the Dividend. 
(3) To elect Directors. 
FOREIGN TRADE CONDUCTED BY JUNKS & LAUNCHES UNDER 60 TONS (4) To appoint Auditors. 
| ait Total for 1954 The Register of Members will 
be closed from Wednesday, the 
7 23rd of February, to Tuesday, 
36,193 17,550 331,477 133,018 the 8th of March, 1955, both 
Tonnage of Cargo: Launches 4,400 22,735 760 days inclusive. 
17,555 354,212 138,178 By Order of the Board, 
of 67,087 66,902 626,363 623,430 F. H. FELL, 
Tonnage of Vessels: Launches .............. 8,436 8,181 63,992 63,932 Secretary. | 
75,523 75,083 690,355 687,362 Hongkong, 17th February, 1955. 


COMMERCIAL CARGO TONNAGES 


278,520 


d accommo- 


Other (including mixe 


dations) 


December Total for 1954 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded nHOTiCc & 
Ocean-going Vessels (tons) 279,536 110,779 «3,202,764 1,333,594 | 
Diver: tees) 1,377 864 24,054 17,857 A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 
280,913 111,643 8,226,8 818 1,351,451 
| Sixty-sixth Ordinary Yearly 
Arrivals and Departures of Aircraft, Passengers and Freight at Kai Tak 
Board Room of the Company, |f 
Aircraft: December Total for 1954 id dc Gloucester Building, 
baa ong Kong, on Thursday, 10th 
264 2,985 March, 1955, at 11.30 am. for 
NTT -nccresiccrextcn 263 | 2,987 the purpose of receiving the Re- 
a | 527 5.972 wit e Statement of Accounts 
| ee for the period ended 31st Octo- | 
3 ce ber, 1954, and to elect Directors | 
; Passengers: and appoint Auditors. 
4937 55,3387 The Transfer Books of the 
“45,559 59,558 Company will be closed from 
ursday, 10th March, 1955, both 
Total 496 895 || days inclusive. 
Imports (kilogrammes) ........ 54,561 620,915 
| ary. 
Exports (kilogrammes) ........ 145,482 1,665,603 © 
Hong Kong, 


EW 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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224 530,177 
20 100,255 
1 4,964 
25 78,222 
1 | 
383 1,027,590 


HONGKONG AVIATION 


. Flag 
British 


American 


Chinese 
Danish 
Dutch 


Finnish 


French 
German 
Indian 


Japanese 
Korean 
Norwegian 


Panamanian 


Philippine 
Swedish 
Vietnam 
Yugoslav 


Total 


Air Traffic in January 1955 


Departures 


REVIEW 


HONGKONG SHIPPING 


Arrivals 


FAR EASTERN 


CLEARED 
No. Tons 
222 509,010 
20 100,255 
7 2,932 
52,738 
13 60,242 
4,964 
2 5,148 | 
4 19,756 f 
1 2.749 | 
23 72,134 
1 687 
38 103,638 
10 15,800 
6 12,945 
12 34,200 
1 553 
1 1,271 
379 


999,022 


Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Points of Call Passengers (kilos) (kilos) Passengers (kilos) (kilos) 
110 3.783 5,617 74 4,525 4,952 
147 1,112 3,190 201 466 1,246 
Rangoon 94 341 5,001 111 183 189 
Bangkok 604 1,097 9,254 573 3,063 5,990 
French Indochina 473 A415 5,249 616 280 1,949 
Singapore 427 4,409 12,262 264 4,761 1,910 
Philippine 814 1,227 12,366 1,038 828 1,271 
58 169 1,878 39 139 4,269 
ee 101 2,288 5,408 44 2,953 3,058 
Honolulu 93 63 53 40 110 33 
135 633 260 26 161 194. 
Japan 953 9,556 8,926 771 4,002 4,422 
Formosa 436 1,385 29,717 437 1,073 1,997 
92 571 13,628 69 — 84 
Okinawa 112 94 1,047 62 317 
Total 4,878 29,699 128,237 4,578 24,019 38,181 
699 11,487 699 11,487 


Total Aircraft Departure = 259 
Total Aircraft Arrival = 258 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING NOTES 


The ss Golden Bear of Pacific Far East Line will call 
at HK early in March on its maiden voyage. The steamer 
is a 22,500-ton cargo and passenger ship which has a cruising 
speed in excess of 20 knots. PFEL bought it at the price 
of US$10 million from the US Maritime Administration and 
claimed that the Golden Bear is the fastest, biggest and 
most modern freighters afloat and can cut the standing run- 
ning time from San Francisco to the Philippines from 18 
to 12% days. It can accommodate 12 passengers and 
637,100 cubic feet of dry cargo. The ship’s six state-rooms 
(two single, two double and two triple) are air-conditioned 
and each has a private bath and a telephone. There is also 
an extra de luxe suite on the bridge deck consisting of a 
sitting room, den and bedroom with dressing room. 


Two new 250-ton self-propelled bunkering lighters were 
recently launched at Taikoo Dockyard for the Shell Company 
of Hongkong. These two lighters are part of a programme 
on which the Shell Company of Hongkong have embarked 
to modernise their harbour fleet. A further two 150-ton 
self-propelled lighters and a new, 500-ton tanker will be 
constructed in the near future. These lighters will be fitted 
with radio communication sets, high capacity pumps and 
other latest equipment. 


HONGKONG AVIATION NOTES 


Pan American Airways’ flights between Tokyo, Hong- 
kong and Bangkok, now avoid the troubled area along the 
Chinese coast. The planes do not fly over the Formosa 
Strait and the nearest they come to a Communist-held post 
is 120 miles. PAA’s clipper service between HK and Tokyo 
has been increased from four to five round-trip flights weekly. 
The additional flights leave HK for Tokyo on Saturdays and 
arrive at HK from Tokyo on Fridays. The Japan Air Lines’ 
Tokyo-HK service by way of Okinawa was started early in 
February. On her inaugural flight to this Colony, JAL’s 
“City of Nara” brought to HK 44 Japanese and foreign 
journalists, Japanese Government officials, and other passen- 
gers including the President of JAL, Mr. Seijiro Yanagida and 
his wife. JAL’s trans-Pacific service to Okinawa and the 
US was started early in 1954. 


Hongkong Airways Limited was considering to buy a 
second British Viscount’ propeller-turbine airliner from 
Vickers-Armstrong. The total value of the order, including 
Spare parts, is approximately £650,000. The first’ Viscount 
was ordered last October from the same makers. Qantas 
Empire Airways Limited recently re-introduced Labuan as 
a port of call on their HK-Sydney service. Effective March 
10, 1955, the SAS weekly flight from Hongkong will be 
operated in a combined version with 44 Tourist Class seats 
and 16 First Class seats. The flight, operated by Super 
DC-6B, will leave HK every Tuesday morning for Bangkok, 
Rangoon, Karachi, Cairo, Rome, Geneva, Dusseldorf, Copen- 
hagen, Oslo and Stockholm. The civil air services agreement 
between Britain and the Philippines recently signed in Manila 
provides for the mutual grant of facilities in their respective 
territories to operate scheduled air services. It also pro- 
vides for regional services by British operators from HK 
and Singapore and for services by Philippine operators to 
British territories in the Far East and to London. 

The Garuda Indonesian Airways was planning to esta- 
blish a new route between Djakarta and Hongkong with stop- 
overs at Singapore and Bangkok. The Garuda Indonesian 
Airways own 45 planes at the present. They have regular 
flights from Djakarta to Manila, Bangkok and Singapore. 
One of the company’s eight Convairs 340 recently made its 
first trip to Hongkong on a survey flight. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


HONGKONG GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 
(APRIL 1953—MARCH 1954) 


Extract from the report of the Registrar of Co-operative Sccieties and Director of Marketing 


At the end of the Pacific War, one of the first tasks 
undertaken by the British Military Administration in Hong- 
kong was the rehabilitation and reorganization of the 
Colony’s important fishing industry. The industry had long 
been in the hands of middlemen and money-lenders who 
had little or no interest in the development or progress of 
the industry. At the cessation of hostilities the fishermen 
were, for the main, in rags and their vessels and fishing gear 
had fallen into a state of disrepair. Interest-free loans and 
grants were made to fishermen by the British Military Ad- 
ministration to meet this emergency and, in order to place 
the economics of the industry on a good footing, the British 
Military Administration at the same time introduced a Fish 
Marketing Scheme. The main object of this scheme was to 
improve the lot of the fishermen by ensuring that they re- 
ceived as large a share as possible of the market value of 
their produce and so provide them with the means and en- 
couragement to try out new, modern methods of fishing 
which, it was hoped, would gradually increase the supply of 
fish. This scheme proved to be so beneficial to the fisher- 
men that it was decided that similar aid should be given 
to the vegetable farmers. Accordingly, in September, 1946, 
the Vegetable Marketing Scheme _ was introduced, approxi- 
mately one year after the starting of the Fish Marketing 
Scheme. The two Marketing Organizations were placed 
under the administration of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in his additional capacity of Director of Marketing. 


CO-CPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


During the year, twenty five more co-operative societies 
were registered, and the following table shows the Societies 
in existence as at 31st March, 1954, with their membership, 
share capital, deposits and reserves :— 


Paid Up 
Co-operative Societies Members Share Capital Deposit Reserve Fund 
11 Vegetable Marketing 


6 Pig Raising Societies . 162 2,423 — 3 392 
1 Irrigation Society .... o2 160 — — 

16 Fishermen’s Thrift & 
| Loan Societies .... 284 2,140 19,840 1,555 

1 Federation of Co-opera- 
tive Societies ...... “11 1,100 — 1,756 

2 Salaried Workers Thrift 
& Loan Societies .. 328 1,660 10,327 59 

1 Co-operative Building | 

3,375 $59,900 $30,167 $76,794 


* Vegetable Marketing Co-operative Societies. 


The- twenty-five Societies registered were made up of 
five Vegetable Marketing Societies; three Pig Raising 
Societies; fourteen Fishermen’s Thrift & Loan Societies; 

two Salaried Workers’ Thrift & Loan Societies, and one 
Building Society. During the first two years progress among 
the fishermen was slow and only after much discussion and 
persuasion was a group of fishermen in Tai Po formed into 
a Thrift and Loan Society. With the success of the Tai Po 


Society, other groups also registered. By the end of the 
year it was obvious that co-operation had come _ to stay 
amongst the fishermen. | 


There was steady progress among the vegetable farmers, 
During the year, five more vegetable marketing societies were 
registered and three new vegetable collecting centres (embryo 
co-operation societies) were formed. The co-operative societies 
and collecting centres were, at the end of the year, together 
handling some 45% to 50% of all locally produced vegetables. 
handled by the Vegetable Marketing Organization. The 
Federation of the Vegetable Marketing Societies continues 
to prosper. All eleven Marketing Societies are members of 
the Federation which recently concluded a _ contract with 
the Hongkong Preserved Ginger Distributors, Ltd. to grow 
ginger for export this season. Towards the end of 1953, a 
decision was taken to make credit facilities available to 
vegetable farmers from Vegetable Marketing Organization 
funds. A sum of $200,000 was set aside for short-term 
loans for productive purposes. Loans were issued at low 
rates of interest through vegetable farmers’ co-operative 
societies. By the end of the period no less than 457 loans, 
totalling nearly $100,000, were granted. Repayments were 
good. The J. E. Joseph Bequest Fund Ordinance, which was. 
recently passed, makes available for loans to farmers, a fund 


which now totals over $449,000 left by the late Mr. J. E. 
Joseph. 


Boar Service and Pig-raising Societies continued to be 
popular and three more societies were registered during the 
year. The Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry 
gave a foreign boar free of charge to each of these societies. 
After extensive negotiations and discussions, the Hongkong 
Civil Servants’ Co-operative Building Society was registered 


‘in March of this year. Government is financing the Society 


to the extent of seven million dollars and is making Crown 


land available for the Society. Two Thrift . Loan Societies 
were formed by salaried workers. | 


MARKETING DIVISION 


Fish Marketing Organization: Hongkong has, numeri- 
cally, probably the largest fleet of any fishing port in the 
Colonial Empire, with an estimated fishing population of 
just under 50,000. There are now 4 wholesale markets: 
two on the Island of Hongkong, at Aberdeen and Shaukiwan; 
one in Kowloon, and one in Tai Po, which is the main fishing 
area in the New Territories mainland. The main functions 
of the Organization are the collection and transportation of 
fish from Fish Collecting Depots and Posts in the Colony to 
the Wholesale Fish Markets; the supervision of sales and 
financial transactions. The Organization owns and main- 
tains a fleet of lorries which, together with a number of 
hired commercial vehicles, is operated in accordance with 
daily requirements. For those fishermen who send their 
catches to Depots established on some of the islands of the 
Colony, sea transport services are operated by commercial 


transport companies on behalf of the Organization. Fisher- 
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men pay a 6% commission charge which covers all services 
rendered by the Organization. 


The year ended 31st March, 1954, was not a good one 
for the Fishing Industry. The important Yellow Croaker 
season was a failure and the Purse-seiner season was one 
of the worst on record. During the months of November 
and December unusually poor weather conditions greatly 
hampered normal fishing operations. Additionally, the pre- 
sence of large numbers of sharks in the -fishing grounds 
caused considerable losses to Long Liner fishermen through 
damage to lines. There was an improvement in landings 
during the New Year and there were good catches of Mac- 
kerel Scad. However, landings for the year were some 5% 
less than those for the previous year. The total quantity and 
value of fish marketed through the Organization Since its in- 
ception in 1945 are shown below :— 


Piculs Value 

| $ 
October 1945 to Mar. 1946 (6 months) ........ 102,007 9,489,910 
April, 1952 to March, 1953 ..............2..-.. 580,668 37,884,426 

Fresh Fish Salt/dried Fish 

April 1946 to Maret 1967 14.4% 85:.6% 


The Chinese embargo on salt/dried fish from Hongkong 
continued during the year. ‘Trading was not good and there 
was a decrease of some 40 per cent in local salt/dried fish 
exported from the Colony. However, there was a consider- 
able increase in quantities of salt/dried fish exported to 
Indonesia and the United States. With the exception of 
November, 1953, landings and sales of Japanese-caught fish 
were again permitted throughout the year. From April to 


- August, catches were landed by a single Japanese fishing 


company, operating in the Bay of Tonking. In September, 
1953, permission was given to another Japanese company to 
sell fish in the Colony. During the year 33,234 piculs of 
fresh fish were landed by the Japanese. With the decrease 
in landings came an increase in price. This price increase 
was further accentuated by periodic shortages of other food 
commodities such as pond fish and fresh pork. The average 
prices of both fresh fish and salt/dried fish were higher than 
those of last year. With the increased landings in the last 
quarter of the period under review, prices declined con- 
siderably. 


At 31st March, 1954, the mechanized fleet consisted of 
357 vessels; an increase of 209 vessels during the year. 
Over the Chinese New Year period, a Fisheries Exhibition 
was staged at the Aberdeen Fish Wholesale Market jointly 
by the Co-operative and Marketing Department and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry, and during 
the period of three days, some 50,000 people visited the Ex- 
hibition. Many local companies showed interest in the pos- 
sibility of operating modern-type trawlers from the Colony. 
This development was strongly encouraged by Government 
and, by the end of the year, some ten companies had stated 
their definite intention of purchasing modern-type trawlers 
and operating them from the Colony under the British flag. 


The Organization maintained a special revolving fund 
from which low interest loans were issued to fishermen for 
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productive purposes. By the end of March, over 2,150 loans 
totalling well over $1,400,000 had been granted to fishermen 
from the fund since its inauguration in 1946. Of the sum 
issued, some $1,120,000 had been repaid. 


Education continued to play a large part in the welfare. 
programme of the Organization. Two new schools, at Kau 
Sai and Ap Chau, were opened during the year and such 
was the demand for education at Shaukiwan that it became 
necessary to run the school in two sessions. By the end of 
March, over 1,000 fisherchildren were receiving education at 
Schools wholly or partially financed by the Organization. 
Expenditure on education during the year amounted to over 
$50,000. 


Vegetable Marketing Organization: Prior to 1946, the 
finances of the vegetable business had been in the hands of 
middlemen who had little or no interest in the welfare of the 
vegetable farmer or in the improvement of the industry. 
Government therefore decided to set up an organization to 
control the transportation and wholesale marketing of 
vegetables. To facilitate the work, the Organization owns 
and maintains a fleet of thirty-one specially designed 5-ton 
diesel-engine lorries. Grants and loans from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund were used in the purchase 
of the fleet of diesel-engine lorries and: in the establishment 
and running of Vegetable Collecting Depots. By the end 
of the year, a total sum of $809,761.62 had been disbursed 
from the Fund. At the end of March, 1954, there were 
eleven Vegetable Marketing Co-operative Societies and three 
Vegetable Collecting Centres operating.» By the end of the 
period these societies and centres were handling some 45 per 
cent of all local vegetables. 


On the whole, the production of local vegetables was 
good. However, bad weather in September and October 
caused considerable damage to seedlings and crops and 
farmers were obliged to cut immature crops, thereby delay- - 
ing the arrival of the main season by nearly one month. 
Compared with 1947/48 (the first full year the Scheme was 
operating) production during the period increased nearly two 
and a half times: + 


Weight in Piculs Value in Dollars 


$ 
September, 1946 to March, 1947 (614 months) 149,069 2,488,849 
April, Marcel, 1968 829,100 13,856,760 


The main varieties of locally grown vegetables were 
White Cabbage, Flowering Cabbage, Turnips, Tomatoes, | 
Water Spinach and Watercress. There was a slight increase 
in the quantity of imported vegetables handled. The im- 
ports of vegetables handled over the past five years were: 


Weight in Piculs Value in Dollars 


$ 
September, 1946 to March, 1947 (6% months) 58,104 1,211,788 
April. 1940 to Baron, 215,986 4,575,866 
April, 1952 to March, 1953 .......cccsccnes 215,150 3,767,639 
April, 1968 to March, 1964. 219,046 3,928,209 


Local production, as compared to imported vegetables, is 
of the order 4:1. In January 1954, the Organization handled 
a record quantity of vegetables. On average, over 4,400 
piculs were sold daily. During the year, over 660,000 piculs 
of matured nightsoil were sold to farmers. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


CIVIL AVIATION 
(APRIL 1953—MARCH 1954) 


Extract from the report of the Director of Civil Aviation 


STAFF 


With the exception of the Airport Fire, Crash and 


Rescue Services there was no marked change in either the 
establishment or the strength of Staff of the Department 
during the year. Early in the year two Air Traffic Control 
Officers returned from the United Kingdom after a six 
months training course, and late in the year a further two 
A.T.C.0.’s proceeded to the United Kingdom for similar 
training. The training of Telegraphists proceeded in ac- 
cordance with an agreed syllabus, and a great improvement 
was noted in the operation of all telecommunications. On 
the 31st March, 1954, the total establishment of the Depart- 
ment was 12 expatriate Officers and 217 locally domiciled 
Officers. 


AIR SAFETY SERVICES 


During the year a total of 28,227 aircraft movements 
were handled by the three control units of the Air Traffic 
Control Service, giving an average of 77 movements per 
day on a dawn-dusk basis only. An additional 568 move- 
ments were handled by the Area and Approach Control Units; 
these movements consisted of aircraft passing through the 
Flight Information Region or being diverted for weather or 
other reasons. A 24-hour flight watch system, which was 
suspended in November 1951 due to staff shortages, was re- 
introduced on the 1st August, 1953. Two Automatic Direc- 
tion Finding Units were brought into operation on frequencies 
119.7 mes. (Primary Approach Control) and 121.5 mes. (Pri- 
mary Distress Control). The Cheung Chau and Stonecutters 
Island Medium Frequency Radio Beacons were also brought 
into service and it was estimated that this service saved 4% 
to 5% possible diversions due to weather conditions. The 
aircraft diverted during the year amounted to a little over 
2% of arrivals for Civil Air Traffic and 5.5% for Military 
traffic. The figures were as follows:— 


Arrivals Diverted Total 
Civil Air Movements 2,593 54 2,647 
Military Movements 907 54 961 


The above figures do not take into account aircraft delayed 
at departure points outside Hongkong through inclement 
weather or wind conditions at Hongkong, or aircraft whose 
departure from Hongkong was cancelled or seriously delayed 
for similar reasons. 


The fire, crash, and rescue services were further aug- 
mented with the arrival of one Pyrene Foam Tender and two 
CO2 Gas Tenders during the year. The equipment at the 
end of the period consisted of: 2 Pyrene Mobile Foam Units; 
2 Pyrene Mobile CO2 Units; 2 800-gal Water Tankers; 1 
Emergency Vehicle; 1 30-gal Foam Trolley and 1 CO2 Trol- 
ley. In November 1953 tests carried out by flying personnel 
of the Department indicated that serious turbulence could be 
encountered under certain wind conditions on the runway 
approaches. Although this hazard was known to most pilots 
it was considered necessary to issue Notice to Airmen No. 
6 of 1953 dated 10th December, 1953. Active efforts were 
undertaken during the year to abate the smoke hazard caused 
through the emissions from the chimney of the Green Island 
Cement Company, Ltd., and the Company gave an assurance 
that a precipitator would be in operation by May 1954. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


The world wide structure of the Aeronautical Fixed 
Telecommunication Network has been planned by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization and one major task of 
the 2nd South East Asia Regional Air Navigation meeting of 
1953 was to provide for improvements in the service in the 
Region. Accordingly three main communications centres 
were designated at Bangkok, Singapore and Hongkong. 
Among a large number of recommendations was a new 
Standard requiring that messages. relating to flight 
safety should be handled with an overall transit time 


not exceeding 20% of the flight time of an aircraft flying ; 


at 400 kts, or 30 minutes, whichever was the least. This 
means that a message relating to an aircraft flying between 
Hongkong and Manila must be handled within 18 minutes, 
which must include the handling and distribution processes 
at both places. The new A.F.T.N. will be completed by 
lst January, 1956. The problem during the year was to 
reduce overall transit times to the lowest figure possible 
with the equipment available. The very important circuit 
between Hongkong and Bangkok was converted to radio 
teletype operation towards the end of the year. It is 
becoming increasingly evident that plans made for improve- 
ment of the A.F.T.N. must take into account the fact that 
Kai Tak is quite unsuitable as a receiving site. 343,000 
messages relating to the safety and regularity of air trans- 
portation, consisting of more than 8,000,000 words, were 
handled during the year. The most noticeable feature in 
the Mobile Service was the increased use made of the High 
Frequency Radio-Telephone services to aircraft in flight 
which led to a reduction in the number of messages handled 
on the morse channels. More than half a million words 


were transmitted to and received from aircraft in flight 


during the year. 


AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Scott and Wilson submitted to Government their Pro- 
ject Report on the Development of Kai Tak Airport in June, 
1953. The Report included the constructional aspects which 
is now known as Scheme D. A ‘capital expenditure of ap- 
proximately $149 million will be required to implement 
Scheme D to meet combined Civil and Royal Air Force re- 
quirements. The Department was charged with the task 
of re-examining the operational aspects of Scheme D to 
ascertain if any modifications could be made which would 
result in further substantial savings of capital expenditure. 


At the same time Government appointed an Inter-Depart- 


mental Committee to study the project. The Committee 
recommended that it was in the interests of the Colony to 
develop Kai Tak on a modified Scheme D layout. The cost 
of development to meet Hongkong’s interests alone was 
estimated to be $88 million, but after further discussions 
with the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation con- 
cerning the width of the proposed promontory and RAF. 
day to day operational requirements, the cost was estimated 
at $97 million, of which H.M. Government indicated an in- 
terest free loan of $48 million to be repaid over a period 
of years to be decided later. After considering many other 
schemes which for various reasons proved impracticable,. 
the modified scheme was approved by the Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation, the Colonial Office, the Air Ministry 
and the Airline Operators as being the best possible plan 
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within the financial resources of the Government of Hong- 
kong, and it is likely to meet all foreseeable requirements 
of Civil and R.A.F. aircraft now projected. 


PERSONNEL LICENSING AND 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


The Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation con- 
tinued to provide and mark examination papers for Hong- 
kong registered flying personnel in accordance with Inter- 
national Standards in the advanced subjects of Flight Plan- 


ning, Practical Meteorology, Air Navigation and Interna- | 


tional Aviation Legislation, while Aviation Law Papers were 
set and mazxked locally. Hongkong also remained an im- 
portant centre for the maintenance and overhaul of aircraft. 
Aircraft, engines and propellors were ferried from Thailand, 
Indochina, Formosa and the Philippines for overhaul. Minor 
repairs on small aircraft were carried out by the Far East 
Flying Training School, who also provided flying training 
on Stinson Auster Aircraft. Ab initio courses of instruction 
were also given to students on aeronautical engineering and 
in aircraft and ground radio equipment by the Training 
School. 


SCHEDULED AIR SERVICES 


Hongkong continued to be served by major Airlines 
from many parts of the world, the most notable exception 
being China. In the regional sphere, Cathay Pacific Air- 
ways extended its route westwards from Bangkok to Ran- 
goon and Calcutta, while Philippine Airlines extended their 
route from Hongkong to Bangkok. Negotiations commenced 
during the year on scheduled operations through Hongkong 
by Garouda (Indonesia) Airlines, Korea National Airlines 
and by Scandinavian Airlines System. In March 1954 
Braathens (SAFE) ceased to operate a regular fortnightly 
service from Europe on a permit basis. The Airline Com- 
panies which operated regular flights into Hongkong are 
given below: 


‘Company and Country of Routes via 
Type of Registration Hongkong 

Aircraft : to The total number of incoming passengers was 4,422 
Air France France Paris more than that for 1952/53, and outgoing passengers ex- 
io cy. PRON) ceeded those for the previous year by 6,106. The total 
Re es number of civil transport aircraft landed in Hongkong 
was exactly the same as in 1952/58, ie. 2,595 in each 
oe vie case, while the number of planes departed was only 3 in 
epee ern fia excess of the figure for 1952/53. Most airlines used the 
DC-4 | larger capacity types of aircraft and the initial introduction 
United of “tourist traffic’? on certain routes induced more people to 
Canadair Kingdom Bangkok travel by air. Pan American World Airways continued to 
(Argonaut) Ser carry the largest number of passengers to and from Hong- 
kong. The local airline Cathay Pacific Airways took the 
Transport Inc. Taipei second place, and B.O.A.C. the third. The amount of inbound 
BO C-47, Tokyo via freight showed a substantial drop over the figure for the 
Taipei previous year, while the amount of outbound freight remain- 

ee: ed almost exactly the same as for the previous year. 

Comparison of Air Traffic (International) for the Financial Years 1947 to 1954 Inclusive 

Aircraft Passengers Mail (Tons) Freight (Tons) 
Year In Out In Out In Out In Out 
1947-1948 3662 3647 58812 54514 124.3 101.4 427.3 907.0 
1948-1949 8233 8210 125030 126568 181.5 178.0 526.1 1071.4 
1949-1950 11057 11016 188386 #137431 148.2 165.6. 2792 5 3100.4 
2640 2650 31407 41657 192.9 236.6 1033.3 1468.7 
1951-1952 2585 2593 33018 43393 251.1 252.8 11855 1475.3 
1952-1953 2595 2592 42958 45899 214.4 260.1 1130.0 1542.1 


Company and Country of Routes via 
Type of Registration Hongkong 
Aircraft to 

Cathay Pacific Hongkong Singapore via 

Airways : Bangkok 

DC-4, C-47. Singapore via 
Saigon 
Hanoi via 
Haiphong 
Labuan via 
-Manila 
Calcutta via 
Bangkok 

DC-6B 

Hongkong Taipei and 

Airways connecting with 

Operating a North-West 

Chartered Airlines to 

Northwest Minneapolis, 

Airlines DC-4 Be 

LDC-4, DC-6B. . Pacific 
London via 
Bangkok 

Philippines Manila and . 

DC-6, DC-6B, thence to 

Europe 
Bangkok 

Q. E. A. Australia Tokyo 

DC-4. Sydney 

Thai Airways Co. Thailand Bangkok 

C-47, DC-4, PBY Tokyo 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


There were no notifiable accidents to civil aircraft 
during the year. Nine accidents occurred to aircraft of 
the Royal Air Force and the Hongkong Auxiliary Air Force, 
Two persons were killed. The accident rate of the R.A.F. 
based at Hongkong for the year under review was below 
that of the average rate for Royal Air Force Squadrons 
at home or overseas stations, and this was considered re- 
markable in view of the difficult weather, and tapographical 
features prevalent in the Colony. | 


AIR TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
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REGISTRATIONS 


(April 1953—March 1954) 


By the Registrar General 


LAND REGISTRY 


The total number of instruments registered under the 
Land Registration Ordinance for 1953/54 was 7,350, which 
is the highest yearly total ever recorded. This is nearly 


double the average of 3,795 for the years 1938 and 1939, 


and exceeds the previous record total (1949/50) by 5386. 
Total value involved expanded to the new record figure of 
$381.8 mililon, which exceeds the total for 1952/53 by nearly 
$56 million. During 1953/54, 251 Crown Leases were issued 
as compared with 1838 in 1952/53. This is the highest re- 
cord of the past 9 years. The total of Land Office fees col- 
lected in the year (exclusive of fees collected in the District 
Land Offices in the New Territories) was $256,909 which is 
a record figure. In the New Territories, Land Registration 
fees collected through the District Land Offices amounted to 
$31,652 (against $41,466 for 1952/53). The total amount 
of Stamp Duty paid on instruments registered was $5,612,611, 
over 6% below the 1952/58 total of $6,007,175. 


MARRIAGE REGISTRY 


The number of marriages celebrated in the Colony dur- 
ing 1953/54 was 2,828, of which 2,541 were between Chinese. 
The corresponding figures for the previous year were 2,348 
and 2,032 respectively. In February and March, 1954, ex- 
tensive structural alterations to the Marriage Registry were 
carried out. The floor space was doubled by the incorpora- 
tion of an adjoining room. The portion of the Registry in 


which marriage ceremonies are celebrated was entirely re- 
designed. 


COMPANIES REGISTRY 


During 1953/54, 201 new companies with a total nominal 
capital of over $332 million were incorporated in Hong- 
kong. On 31st March, 1954, the total number of companies 
incorporated in the Colony and registered at the Companies 
Registry was 2,623. During the year 96 companies were dis- 
solved. At the end of the year 111 companies were in the 
course of being wound up. 


TRADE MARKS REGISTRY 


During the year, 1,012 trade marks were registered. 
The total number of trade marks on the Register on 31st 
March, 1954 was 9,792. More than 500 of the new trade 
marks were of HK origin. : 


BANKRUPTCIES 


Seven bankruptcy petitions were presented during the 
year, but Receiving and Adjudication Orders were made in 
only five cases. Two petitions were withdrawn. The Official 
Receiver was appointed Trustee in all five bankruptcies, one 
of which was a dyeing and weaving business with four fac- 
tories employing altogether more than 800 workers. Orders 
were made for the winding up of five companies by the 
Court, and a sixth case was pending. In the case of the 
Golden City Theatre Ltd., the Official Receiver, as liquidator, 
took over the management, and continued the business for 
the benefit of its creditors since 1st September, 1953. Three 
bankruptcies were concluded during the year, and one bank- 
ruptcy and four compulsory liquidations were on the point of 
conclusion. There were outstanding from _ previous years 
and still unconcluded, twelve bankruptcies and six compul- 
sory liquidations of companies. 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 1954 


The Colony’s trade in 1954 showed a slight and dis- 
appointing decline. Imports and exports for the year were 
valued at $5,852 million, a reduction of $754 million, or 11%, 
compared with the figure of $6,606 million for 1953, which 
represented a decrease of 1% from the figure for 1952, 
according to the Dept. of Commerce & Industry Bulletin. 


The reasons for this decline in trade since 1951 are 
too well known to need repeating. Fortunately there has 
again been an improvement in the figures for exports of 
Hongkong products, which year by year have constituted 
a large percentage of the total value of goods exported 
from the Colony. In 1947 about 10% of the Colony’s ex- 
ports consisted of locally manufactured goods. In 1953 the 
figure was about 25% and in 1954 about 30%. In 1954 


the value of exports of local products rose to $681.8 mil- 
lion. 3 


The medest increase of $46.6 million in 1954 over the 
figure of $635.2 million for 1953 does not, however, provide 
a complete picture of the gains made during the year by 
local industry, for many Hongkong products decreased in 
price during the year. Foreign buyers of local products 
are getting more for their money, and when comparisons 
are made on the basis of the quantity of local goods exported 
it is evident that considerable progress has been made in 
certain well-established lines, such as paints and varnishes, 
footwear and vacuum flasks. As regards piece goods, the 
increase in exports amounted in one case, that of poplins, 
to more than 1,000% compared with 1953. 


A comparative table showing the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease of quantity of principal local products 
exported in the past two years is given below:— 
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Exports of local products during 1954 by commodities and quantiiies, showing percentage of increase or decrease 
compared with 1953 


Quantity Quantity Percentage 

Item Unit Exported Exported difference 

1953 1954 1954-53 
Preserved fruits lb. 12,460,056 9 692,636 — 22 
Lacquers and varnishes lb. 982,145 1,278,117 7 ae 
Paints and enamels lb. 7,150,902 8,276,071 ce | 
Cotton yarn, grey lb. 29,241,607 28,204,711 — 38 
Cotton yarn, bleached Ib. 2,070,110 2,565,474 
Drills, ducks, jeans, grey sq. yd. 3,229,358 12,846,801 + 286 
Shirtings, grey sq. yd. 7,694,313 2,617,535 — 67 
Sheetings, grey sq. yd. 10,377,469 23,295,312 + 
Cotton fabrics, grey, n.e.s. sq. yd. 3,306,506 ~—s« 2,266,865 — $1 
Drills, ducks, jeans, white _... sq. yd. 71,563,028 65,531,740 — 8 
Shirtings, white : sq. yd. 5,035,592 4,568,087 — 10 
Sheetings, white sq. yd. 856,393 1,624,135 7 ae 
Poplins sq. yd. 86,306 1,056,117 +1124 
Cotton fabrics, other than’ grey, n.e.s. sq. yd. 31,339,262 48,886,537 T: 66 
Iron ore : cwt. — 2,327,846 1,652,678 — 29 
Cigarettes lb. 506,752 159,472 — 68 
Towels doz. 1,087,853 1,020,433 — 6 
Iron and steel cwt. 68,337 49,566 — 27 
Torch batteries doz. 5,101,075 3,968,691 — 22 
Torch bulbs doz. 4,987,705 7,697,315 Tr §4 
Electric torches... doz. 2,346,088 3,032,560 
Lanterns, metal doz. 27,528 57,925 
Hats, all types doz. 388,812 491,126 + 28 
Cotton singlets doz. 4,172,979 4,338,293 Be 4 
Shirts doz. 1,134,458 1,490,177 
Footwear, leather doz. 15,135 68,235 — 9 
Footwear, textile and rubber doz. 629.937 852,599 tT. 38 
Footwear, rubber doz. 199,833 239,315 
Vacuum flasks doz. 121,879 136,635 T 3g 
Matches case 6,907 16,229 + 135 
Cement cwt. 403,591 743,711 + 


‘The cause of the fall in prices has undoubtedly been competition—locally and generally. The Hongkong indus- 
trialist is aware that he must keep his prices to a minimum if he is to succeed and this he is doing, without sacrificing 
the quality of his goods. The following table provides evidence of the downward trend of prices of many products:— 


Export prices of Hongkong products during 1954, showing percentage of increase or decrease compared with 1953 prices 


Value Value Percentage 

Item ’ Unit per unit per unit difference 

1953 1954 1954-53 

$ 

Preserved fruits ; : lb. 1:31 1.10 — 8 
Lacquers and varnishes... lb. 2.36 2.33 — 1 
Prepared paints, enamels and mastics ae lb. 1.19 1.12 — § 
Cotton yarn and thread, grey .... Ib. 3.21 . 8.15 — 2 
Cotton yarn and thread, bleached, ‘mercerized or ‘dyed lb. 3.06 3.00 — 2 
Drills, ducks and jeans, grey (unbleached) sq. yd. 1,21 1.32 
Shirtings, grey sq. yd. 94 — 10 
Sheetings, grey - sq. yd. 98 93 — 5 
Cotton fabrics, grey, nes. sq. yd. 88 92 
Drills, ducks, jeans see wall or dyed) sq. yd. 1.22 1.19 — 2 
Shirtings, white mi oy sq. yd. 1.21 1.01 — 16 
Sheetings, white ne sq. yd. 82 95 + 16 
Poplins sq. yd. 1.93 1.81 — 6 
Cotton fabrics, other than. grey, n.e.s. sq. yd. 1.21 1.06 — 12 
Iron ore and concentrates cwt. 2.94 2.16 — 26 
Cigarettes __. lb. 5.23 4.76 a 
Towels, not embroidered é % doz. 15.65 8.66 — 44 
Iron and steel bars and rounds : cwt. 37.05 29.10 — 21 
Torch batteries ae doz. 2.68 2.16 — 19 
Torch bulbs doz. .68 56 — 18 
Electric torches doz*- 15.31 14.91 — 38 
Lanterns, metal doz 195.81 161.50 — 17 
Cotton singlets - doz. 17.31 15.36 — 11 
Shirts ca doz. 47.83 42.96 — 10 
Footwear, leather. e doz. 226.06 199.63 — 12 
Footwear, textile and rubber doz. 34.98 33.57 — 4 
doz. 66.10 63.34 — 4 
Vacuum flasks and jugs ; doz. 62.13 46.29 — ll 
Matches case 166.97 161.05 — 38 
Cement cwt. 6.30 6.13 — 38 
Hats, all types doz. 20.29 19.19 — 
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Markets in South East Asia declined considerably. 
Indonesia found it necessary, for economic reasons, to cur- 
tail imports; Thailand followed suit. North Borneo showed 
a greater interest in the Colony’s_ products. There 
was too a very marked increase in the value of goods ex- 
ported to South Korea. 


The increased success of Hongkong products in British 
East and West Africa and in South Africa is particularly 
apparent and this offset the loss in other markets. The 
favourable reaction in Central and South America is also 
noticeable from the statistics and provides proof of the 
possibilities existing in these areas. The most encouraging 
feature of all, however, is the substantial increase in the 
quantity of locally manufactured goods sold to the United 
Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand. While price is al- 
ways an important selling feature of goods from Hongkong, 
these markets demand quality too, and no better advertise- 
ment for this could be found than the huge repeat orders 
being placed by buyers in these countries. 


Throughout the whole of 1954 industrial expansion 
continued quietly and steadily, undeterred by the political 
situation abroad or by the frequent protestations in cer- 
tain countries that Hongkong cannot produce the goods it 
exports as local products. Government itself set the year 
off on a promising note by establishing a Committee to 
investigate the provision of land for industrial development 
and in August this resulted in the release of plans for a 
new reclamation scheme, which, initially is expected to 
make 78 acres of land available for factories of all in- 
dustry. 


While the advances made in local industry during the 
year are too numerous to mention in detail, a few were 
outstanding. In January a new rolling mill began produc- 
ing mild steel rods and bars, while two new factories for 
the manufacture of plastic articles and thread were set 
up. February saw the opening of a factory producing 
gramophone records. The possibilities of artificial jewellery 
also became apparent; this new local industry was _high- 
lighted the following month by the opening of a factory 
making artificial pearls. At the same time the first expan- 
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sion of the year in the enamelware industry was reported. 
In April a new electric clock factory received its first sub- 
stantial orders and the enamelware industry registered 
further expansion. June brought news of the award of a 
contract to a local shipyard for the building of 10 diesel 
trawlers for the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, and in the same month a new worsted mill capable 
of producing 2,000 lbs. of yarn a day started operation. 
In July a new factory came into existence for manufacturing 
T-shirts and underwear from full combed yarn. A _ knit- 
ting needle factory opened up in September and a large 
modern flour mill, the first of its kind in the Colony, also 
began production. In October plans were announced by a 
leading spinning mill to establish a zip fastener factory 
on a large and scientific scale. The spinning industry has 
been extremely lively the whole year and figures issued 
in September by the Hongkong Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion showed a total of 230,782 spindles in operation, with 
an additional 28,352 contemplated. ; 

In paying credit to the large manufacturers for their 
enterprise, one must not omit the contribution to our eco- 
nomy made by those industries which, by the very nature 
of their work, are less mechanised. Embroidery, ivory and 
wood carving, and many types of hand-made novelties, are 
all gaining popularity abroad and are eagerly sought by 
tourists who visit the Colony. In terms of hard cash their 
contribution to the general income is not as high as those 
of the larger factories, but they represent the other side 
of the Colony’s character and the skill which is based upon 
its Chinese craftsmen. 


The Colony’s manufacturers ended the year with ob-. 


vious confidence. The 12th Annual Exhibition of Hong- 
kong Products was larger than ever and included 654 stall 
units, 1832 more than in 1953. Invitations were sent to all 
parts of the world and many overseas visitors came to see 
for themselves the goods on display. | 

Hongkong needs the world as a market—the world’s 
markets need Hongkong goods. So long as artificial restric- 
tions are not imposed to exclude the Colony’s products 
from overseas markets there will undoubtedly be an in- 
creasingly prosperous future for local industry. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN HONGKONG 


Military Supplies: A particularly unusual display at 
the 12th Exhibition of Hongkong Products was that of the 
Diaward Steel Works. While one half of this manufac- 
turer’s stand was given over to a comprehensive array of 
high-grade domestic utensils of enamel and aluminium and 
to a selection of well designed kerosene stoves, the re- 
mainder provided a startling reminder of another aspect 
of the company’s extensive activities. Behind a realistically 
sand-bogged strong point, three life size “soldiers” kept 
guard. Apart from their khaki drill uniforms and boots, 
all the equipment these soldiers were wearing was produced 
on the premises of the Diaward Steel Works, according to 
the official Bulletin of the HK Govt. Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry. | 


The military supplies turned out by this factory include 
respirators, webbing equipment, entrenching tools, water 
bottles and the many other trappings carried by a modern 
soldier, but the factory is particularly proud of its steel 
helmets which it has supplied in large quantities to mili- 
tary and civil forces all-over the world. Only the finest 
steel is used in these helmets and each one is subjected to 
rigid tests before being pronounced fit for use. 


‘small factory recently opened for 


Cigarette Lighters: In response to many enquiries a 
the manufacture of 
cigarette lighters. News has now been received of the 
establishment of another lighter factory, the Opportunity 
Manufactory. This factory too is a small one for it yet 
remains to be seen how Hongkong-made lighters compete 
with those made elsewhere. The manager of the Oppor- 
tunity Manufactory states that he has already made two 
large shipments, one to Holland and one to Thailand, and 


that with present equipment he is able to produce 150 doz. 
lighters daily. 


Ceiling Fans: Recently introduced to the public by a 
Hongkong manufacturer is a ceiling fan which in appearance 
and performance is a feat of precision engineering. With 
blades of aluminium, a completely encased motor and wind- 
ings of high grade wire insulated with plastic enamel, the 
fan is specially designed to withstand tropical conditions. It 
runs smoothly and silently on steel ball bearings and is 
finished in high grade lacquer in colours to suit buyers’ 
requirements. The fans are being marketed under the brand 
name of “Ala” by Frederick Pordes Company, 323, Glou- 
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cester Building, Hongkong, who are acting as sole agents for 
the manufacturer. 


Knitting Needle Factory: A partnership organization, 
the Nanyang Metal Works specialise in the manufacture of 
various types of hosiery needles. Much of the machinery in 
use has been built in the Colony to the design of the fac- 
tory’s Own engineer and the present production rate is 
500,000 needles monthly. Although only -in operation for 
three months the factory has already fulfilled orders for 
India, Pakistan, Thailand, North and South Africa and South 
America. 


Other Developments: An electro-plating factory is 
scheduled to augment its products by commencing the manu- 
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facture of expanding watch bands and a new button factory 
will commence making pear! and plastic buttons in January. 
In April a factory for making drinking straws will start 
production. Another new saw-mill will open in March and 
in June a new cold storage plant will come into operation. 
News of the expansion of the Colony’s enamelware industry 
continues to come in. The opening of a branch of an exist- 
ing factory is scheduled for February. Two new factories 
are planned, one of which will also include the manufac- 
ture of vacuum flasks, torches and the rolling of metals in 
its production lines. Other factories are adding to their 
stamping machines and two new stamping plants are ex- 
pected to begin operation in the near future. A new torch > 
factory is expected to come into production shortly. 


HONGKONG PAINT PRODUCTION 


Basically paint can be described as a homogeneous mix- 
ture of solids of small particle size, known as pigments and 
extenders, well dispersed in a viscous, hard, film-forming 
medium to which a volatile solvent is added to aid applica- 
tion, and sometimes a metallic compound to accelerate dry- 
ing. The pigments are finely divided powders of high opacity 
and cover a diverse range of materials from natural earths 
(colours which are simply mined and crushed, levigated and 
dried) to synthetic organic dyestuffs of complex structure 
which require rigid control and the highest chemical and 
technical skill in their manufacture: from actual metals in 


the form of minute flakes to the product of the incomplete 


combustion of natural gases—carbon black. 


It is the pigments which cover and hide the drabness, 
the blemishes and imperfections of the surfaces coated. To 
them are due the gay colours and the subdued shades which 
both delight and sooths us. While this is evident to the eye 
there is yet another function they perform which, although 
not so obvious, is of equal importance. They protect the 
medium, forming a barrier between it and weather and the 
all too-destructive rays of the sun. 


The modern paint industry was built up on mediums or 
vehicles manufactured from natural products. Plants and 
bushes with oil bearing seeds and nuts were cultivated the 
world over and the widest and most inaccessible areas search- 
ed for fossil resins and gums. It was the growing demand 
and diminishing supply of these resins, the uncertainty and 
non-uniformity of quality, which turned the attention of 
modern science to the task of producing these things synthe- 
tically and resulted in an ever growing range of new ma- 
terials for the technologists who formulate protective coat- 
ings. 

Although the natural drying oils, linseed, tung, stillingia 
and perilla are still indispensable to the industry and natural 
gum varnishes remain unsurpassed for specified tasks, 
mediums containing synthetic resins, combining the pro- 
perties of rapid drying with great hardness and abrasion re- 
sistance, so essential to industrial finishing, are now supreme 
in this field. 


Before the Second World War there were four paint 
factories in Hongkong, according to the HK Govt. Dept. of 
Commerce & Industry. The bulk of the production was made 
up of simple, oleo-resinous general purpose paints and quick 
drying enamels for interior application and these were 
especially popular for the bazaar trade where price is the 
main consideration. Nitrocellulose lacquers were produced 
on a small scale only and the manufacture of high grade 
synthetic finishes made little progress as those consumers 
who were prepared to pay for quality products, generally de- 
manded imported paints and were not then prepared to ac- 
cept the local product. 


The post-war period, however, saw a change of attitude 
towards Hongkong made paints. During 1946/47, imported 
paints were in short supply; their standard was poor. With 
an extensive rehabilitation programme under way, paint was 


an urgent necessity and consumers, turning to locally-manu- 
factured supplies, found them in many instances to be 
superior to imported paints, cheaper, and far more suited to 
climatic conditions. The result is that today, 85% of the 
Colony’s needs, which are still high, is met by its ten local 
paint manufacturers and a labour force of some 500 persons 
and the paints produced are rapidly becoming equally as 
popular in overseas markets as in the Colony. 


Exports of Locally Manufactured Lacquers and Varnishes 


1952 | 1953. 


Country to Quantity Value Country to Quantity Value 
which exported (Ib.) (HK$) which exported (Ib.) (HK$) 
212,629 557,347 273,840 644,043 
North Borneo North Borneo . 3,507 5,995 
(Br.) 3,020 6,499 Pakistan 6,821 14,453 
Pakistan ry 7,232 19,198 16,820 40,389 
11,874 40,020 China (excluding 
China (excluding , Formosa) 73,132 206,156 
Formosa) .. 9,966 04,083 Formosa 
Formosa (Taiwan) 157,693. 385,434 
(Taiwan) 146,014 430,490 Indonesia 150 595 
[Indochina 90 750 315 416 
55,475 298,838 9,437 20,338 
re 32,600 65,169 Philippines 30,000 20,947 
Thailand 330,334 937,140 Thailand 980,652 
United States 
Oceania .... 515 885 
809,234 2,389,534 982,145 2,320,283 . 


Exports of Locally Manufactured Prepared Paints, Enamels and Mastics 


1952 1953 
Country to Quantity Value Country to. Quantity Value 
which exported (Ib.) (HK$) which exported (Ib.) (HK$) 
Malaya 2,150,019 3,476,719 Malaya eee 2,804,325 3,504,794 
North Borneo New Zealand . 16,985 17,395 
is 156,905 207,097 North Borneo , 334,212 405,746 
British Comm., West Africa 
8,490 10,957 (British) 625, 1,656 
445,857 704,871 British West 
China (excluding Indies awe 793 1,553 
Formosa) 17,992 74,175 British Oceania 84 744 
Formosa British Comm., 
(Taiwan) 54,639 115,976 ET CE 550 468 
Indochina .... 661 3,164 African Coun- 
Indonesia 40,073 136,996 tries, other . 551 1,120 
172,691 196,925 China (excluding : 
Philippines 110,636 131,705 Formosa ee 2,772 7,622 
Thailand ...... 1,522,293 2,338,069 Formosa 
Asian Countries, (T'aiwan) 139,161 218,839 
4,333 6,856 Indonesia 176,140 163,210 
7,398 9,121 
97,834 116,006 - 
Philippines 282,027 310,257 
Thailand .... 2,657,348 2,976,660 
United States 
Oceania .... 8,084 12,628 
Oceania, _0n..e.s. 2,862 5,581 
4,687,412 7,411,232 8,555,131 
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The bulk of the raw materials used in paint production 
in the Colony is imported from the United Kingdom, while 
some manufacturers seek materials from Sweden, the U.S.A., 
Belgium, Denmark, West Germany and South Africa. 
tain essential oils are still obtained from China although of 
supplies are erratic and often difficult to obtain. 
suitable for subtropical 
climatic conditions but the manufacturers are anxious to 


Hongkong paints have proved 


produce paints to stand up to all weathers everywhere and 
extensive research to develop new lines Is 1n progress. _ 
generally agreed, one of the most important advances in the 
paint industry in recent years is the technique of the manu- 
The Duro Paint Manufacturing 
Company, the most up-to-date of its kind in the Colony, 
has. after numerous exhaustive tests, produced this for the 
first time in Hongkong, using polyvinyl acetate as a base. 
It is expected to meet with considerable success in South 
East Asia since it has been specially formulated to meet the 
On similar lines is the 


facture of emulsion paints. 


humid conditions prevailing there. 


Cer- 


producing: 


Resisting finishes, 
varnishes, Rubber 


As is 


Distempers. 
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latex-based paint being produced by the China Paint Manu- 
facturing Company Ltd. and the National Lacquer & Paint 
Products Company Ltd. 


Products which the local paint industry is now capable 
Nitrocellulose 
finishes, Synthetic industrial finishes, Stoving enamels, Acid- 
Marine 


lacquers, Transportation 


paints, Enamels, Insulating 
varnishes, Tinplate varnishes, Wrinkle 


enamels, Polychromatic finishes, Hammerscale lacquers, Paste 
paints, Plastic emulsion paints, Insecticidal coatings, Rust 
bonderisers, Leather dopes, Aircraft finishes, Paint removers, 


The industry is now firmly established. With present 
resources and the necessary demand, 
paint which could not be produced in the Colony. 
facturers face the future confident that they are offering 
an unequalled variety of paints which compare favourably 
with those produced elsewhere. 


there is no type of 


Manu- 


FENANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


Report for the week of February 21 


to 26: 
USS 

Netes Notes 
Feb High Low High Low 
21 $59344 592°) 589% 58914 
22 59344 F92% 590 
23 59314 59014 58914 
24 592%) 592%, 58856 
25 5881, 58614 5854 
26 590 58914, 587 586 
D.D. rates: High 591%, Low 587. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,350,000, 
Notes for cash US$326,000 and for for- 
ward US$2,040,000, and D.D. US$265,- 
000. The market suddenly eased when 
the discount rate increased to 43% in 
London. In the T.T. sector, funds 
from Japan and Korea were available. 
Speculators were selling. In the Notes 
market, speculators were also anxious 
to sell. Interest favoured buyers and 
totalled 41 HK cents per US$1,000. 
Profiteers continued to ship cash to the 
States. The difference of three points 
between T.T. rates was very attractive. 
' Position taken in the fictitious forward 
figured at US$2%$ million. In the D.D. 
sector, the market was very quiet. 
Overseas remittance was rather small. 


YEN AND PIASTRE 


Nothing was registered in the ficti- 
tious forward markets and interest for 
change over was for Yen, HK$2.10 per 
100,000 in favour of sellers, and for 
Piastre, $3.10 in favour of buyers. 
Cash quotations were $1,432-1,420 for 
106,000 Yen and $977-957 for 10,000 
Piastre. The market was very quiet. 


FAR EASTERN EXCHANGE 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.98- 
1.96, and Japan 0.014-0.0136. Highest 
and lowest per HK$ in foreign cur- 
rency: Malaya 0.532, Indochina 10.30, 
and Thailand 3.45. Sales: Pesos 245,- 


000; Yen 65 million; Malayan $195,000; 
Piastre 7 million; and Baht 2 million. 
The market was quiet. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE 


The drop in the rates for People’s 
Bank notes after the issuance of new 
currency in China was due to the short 
time limit for shipping these notes to 
China. With the exception of 
the cutting off of 4 zeros from 
People’s Bank notes, there was no 
change in official rates. Trading in 
People’s Bank notes was slow. Notes 
of 50,000 denomination dropped from 
HK$145 to 95 per million, and those 


of 10,000 and lower denominations 
from 125 to 75. 
Taiwan Bank notes dropped to. 


HK$173-142 per thousand, and remit- 
tances to 182-178. The market was 
quiet. | 

BANK NOTES 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency in HK$: England 15.64-15.62, 
Australia 12.15-12.14, New Zealand 
13.67-13.64, Egypt 14.20, South Africa 
15.47-15.45, India 1.1875-1.1825, Paki- 
stan 1.00-0.975, Ceylon 0.99, Burma 
0.73, Malaya  1.835-1.833, Canada 
5.985-5.885, Philippines 1.85-1.84, 
Macao 1.02-1.015, Switzerland 1.35, 
France 0.0156-0.0155, Indonesia 0.18- 
0.178, and Thailand 0.279-0.275. 


GOLD MARKET 


Feb. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
21 25714 256% 267% High 
22 257 2561, 

23 257% 25634 

24 25614 

25 25514 25434 

The opening and closing prices were 
$2578 and 2553, and the highest 

ond lowest were $2574 and 2543. 

The market was easy and _ prices 

dropped rather heavily in sympathy 

with lower US$ rates. This was 


due to’ the 


strengthening of the 
Pound Sterling, 


and the arrival of 


shipments in Macao. Speculators and 
gold importers were selling freely. 
Local prices were at an unreasonable 
high level. Further drops in the 
nearest future are possible. Interest 
for change over in the fictitious for- 
ward favoured sellers and totalled 71 
HK cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Tradings increased on a small scale. 
A total of 64,200 taels was transacted, 
averaging 10,700 taels per day. Posi- 
tions taken figured at a daily average 
of 48,000 taels. Cash sales amounted 
to 23,920 taels, of which 5,620 taels 
were listed and 18,300 taels were ar- 
ranged. Imports totalled 19,500 taels, 
of which 16,000 taels came from Macao 
and 3,500 taels from the Philippines. 
A shipment of 40,000 fine ounces ar- 
rived in Macao last week. Exports 
totalled 12,000 taels; 8,000 taels to 
Singapore, 3,000 taels to Rangoon, and 
1,000 taels to Korea. Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$13.50-13.20 and 11.90-11.70 per 
tael of .945 fine respectively. Cross 
rates were US$37.75-37.72 per fine 
ounce. A total of 11,200 fine ounces 
was contracted at 37.73 C.LF. Macao. 


SILVER MARKET 


There was no change in prices. Ex- 
porters acquired small quantity which 
failed to stimulate the market. Bars 
were quoted at HK$5.55 per tael (1,900 
taels traded); $ coins at 3.57 per coin 
(2,500 coins traded); and 20c coins 
at 2.76 per 5 coins. 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


LAST WEEK’S TRADE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Korea and Southeast Asia stepped 
up their procurements during the week 
but as most of these purchases were 
still under negotiation the local com- 
modity market, though active, register- 
ed very few bulk transactions. China 
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and Taiwan remained quiet while Japan 
was interested in oil seeds and beans. 
Steady export and local demand for 
China produce, metals, paper, cotton 
yarns and pharmaceuticals was main- 
tained throughout the week but indus- 
trial chemicals and cotton piece goods 
registered only sporadic sales. 
& I. last week announced that with the 
exception of celluloid film scrap, dia- 
monds, silver (including silver bullion 
and silver coin containing more than 
90% pure silver by weight), sugar, and 
any article the importation of which is 
prohibited by any enactment, all goods 
originating in and consigned from any 
country except the following may be 
imported under general licence—Al- 
bania, Argentine, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, 
Iran, Japan (the four main islands and 
the adjacent islands excluding those 
islands under US administration), 
North Korea, Poland, Rumania, Tangier 
Zone of Morocco and the USSR in- 
cluding Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Northern Sakhalin. 


CHINA TRADE: The 24 British 
businessmen who went to Peking early 
in February recently concluded over 
130 contracts totalling nearly £4 mil- 
lion with the China National Import and 
Export Corporation (C.N.LE.C.) and 
various national ‘export corporations. 
These contracts cover following items: 
exports—newsprint, plywood, 
tea, canned meats and fruit, coal tar 
products, soda ash and other minerals 
and chemicals, furs and camel hair, silk 
piece goods, raw silk, hides and skins, 
carpet wool, hog bristles, woodoil, cas- 
ings, egg products, handicrafts, peasant 
ware, cloisonne, cashmere, _ essential 
oils, cassia lignea, and feathers; British 
exports—passenger cars, chemicals, 
drugs and dyestuffs, plastic raw mate- 
rials, wool and wool tops, woollen and 
worsted piece goods, surgical and medi- 
cal instruments, card clothing founda- 
tion, scientific and electrical instru- 
ments, mimosa extract and bark for 
tanning, paper-making equipment and 
certain packing and filling machinery. 
The British mission was headed _ by 
John Arthur Blott, Vice-Chairman of 
the Board and General Manager of the 
Barrow, Hepburn and Gale Ltd. Other 
firms represented were Associated Bri- 
tish Engineering Ltd., the Standard 
Motor Company Ltd., Forrestal Land, 
Timber and Railways Company Ltd., 
Rubery Owen and Company Ltd., Biddle 
Sawyer and Company Ltd.,_ British 
Resin Products Ltd., the China En- 
gineers Ltd., Dominions Export Com- 
pany Ltd., Evans Medical Supplies Ltd., 
M. D. Ewart and Company Ltd., H. M. 
F. Faure’ Ltd. Harrisons (London) 
Ltd., 
London Export Corporation Ltd., Mill- 
spaugh Ltd., Oil-Cakes and Oil-Seeds 
‘Trading Company Ltd., and the Pro- 
pane Company Limited. Another trade 
mission to Peking is being organised 
by the London China Association, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, _ the 
National Union of Manufacturers and 
other top trading organisations. More 
than 40 have asked to be included in 


the mission. As a result of the ar- 


rangements made recently in Peking 


between the C.N. I. E.C. and _ the 
Argentine trade mission, following 
items will be exchanged:—from Argen- 


—tine—wool, quebracho, grain, fertiliser, 


dye products, vegetable oils, bones and 
bone meal, oil-seeds, leather and hair, 
cotton, metals and manufactured pro- 
ducts; and from China—coal, jute and 
jute material, china-grass and_ grass 
cloth, silk, paper and pulp, lacquer, tea, 
hog bristles, aluminum, bauxite, anti- 
mony, sewing machines, tobacco, rosin, 
handicrafts and objects d’arts etc. In 
the local commodity market China made 
very few purchases last week. Probably 
due to the introduction of the new 
currency in China (HK$1 to New 
People’s Currency $0.427), no import 
licence was issued during the week. 
On the other hand the flow of China 
produce and light industrial products 
to HK continued (including 700 tons of 
newsprint). Another new item was 
added onto the list of China exports: 
sewing machines made in Shanghai at 
HK$115 each. 


TAIWAN TRADE: There were un- 
precedented price upheavals in Taipei 
especially in the cotton textile market. 
Authorities in Taipei announced last 
week that the long-awaited foreign ex- 
change and trade measures which will 
instil new blood in the financial system, 
would be promulgated early in March. 
The new measures will have a stabilis- 
ing effect on the Taipei commodity 
market. With the promulgation of the 
new rules, the Foreign Exchange and 
Foreign Trade ‘Control Commission will 
be transferred the _ Provincial 
Government to the Executive Yuan. 
The new commission will be headed by 
the Finance Minister. 


JAPAN TRADE: Japan remained 
interested in oil seeds and beans in the 
local commodity market. In return, 
Japan maintained the flow of her light 
industrial products and other exports to 
HK. More than 2,000 tons of Japan- 
ese coal arrived in HK last week. In 
her trade with China, Japanese alu- 
minum makers recently appealed to 
the Government for the removal of 
aluminum goods from the list of goods 


banned for exports to Communist coun- 
tries. 


KOREA TRADE: A great number 
of purchasing enquiries which reached 
HK following the recent 4th auction 
sale of US$2.6 million foreign ex- 
change, failed to develop into actual 
business as most of the procurements 
were made direct from US suppliers. 
The US authorities in Seoul agreed to 


make available another US$30 million 


from US indirect military aid funds 
for imports of articles for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. Tender sales of this 
fund will be held every week and the 
amount for each auction will be from 
$1.5 to $2 million. Meanwhile a total 
of US$146 million under American aid 
has been budgeted for the development 
of industry and commerce for the cur- 
rent year: (A) Equipment & Com- 
modities: essential goods, US$30 mil- 
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lion; fertilisers, $20 million; allocations 
to small private-owned industries, $10 
million; construction materials, $42.7 
million; general-purpose equipment $3 
million; and production equipment $10 
million. (B) Machinery: looms, 
$2,425,000; spinning machines, $1,300,- 
000; linen manufacturing machines, 
$825,000; silk goods manufacturing 
machines, $30,000; paper manufactur- 
ing machines $450,000; other machines, 
$750,000; and for other industry de- 
velopment plans, $2.8 million. The 
Korean Procurement Officer in HK an- 
nounced last week that his government 
would purchase through public tender an 
unspecified amount of timber under an 
FOA fund allocation. The Public Ten- 
dey will be opened at the ROK Office of 


Procurement in Seoul on March 15, 
1955. 
INDONESIA TRADE: Last week, 


the Indonesian authorities started to 
accept import applications (covering 
gunny bags, jute twine, cement, sheet 
glass, galvanized iron wire and black 
plate) for the second foreign exchange 
allocation period this year. Licences 
will be issued around the middle of 
March. Meanwhile, importers in Indo- 
nesia were rushing orders to HK main- 
ly for HK manufactured cotton piece- 
goods, enamelware, aluminum’ ware, 
metal ware and cotton underwear to 
meet the seasonal demand of the Puasa 
festival. 

EXPORTS TO THE PHILIPPINES: 
Shipments of preserved fruits and cot- 
ton piecegoods, dyed and bleached in 
HK, to the Philippines were withheld 
last week pending clarification of the 
countries of origin of these’ goods. 
Shipments of HK manufactured goods 
to the Philippines were not interrupted 
if covered by documents provided by 
the factories concerned and certificates 
of origin issued by the D. C. & I. 


LAST WEEK’S COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


CHINA PRODUCE: Export demand 
for popular items remained _ strong 
throughout the week. Cassia _ lignea, 
sesame, groundnuts, gallnuts, tea and 
aniseed oil registered gains. On _ the 
other hand, due to heavy arrivals from 
various sources, soya beans, red beans 
and gypsum failed to improve despite 
active trading. Demand from various 
countries included: Africa—tea and 
camphor oil; India—raw silk and cas- 
sia lignea; Japan—-sesame, gallnuts, 


' gilk waste, realgar, liquorice, and green 


beans; Europe—groundnut in shells, 
raw silk and aniseed oil; Taiwan— 
gypsum, teaseed cake, menthol crystal 
and green peas; Indonesia—rhubarb; 
Singapore—tea and red beans; the 
Philippines—red beans and green peas. 

METALS: Exports to Korea were 
affected by the increased freight rates. 
Trading, however, remained active with 
strong demand from Thailand, Chin¢, 
Singapore, Indonesia and local fac- 
tories. Structural steels and factory 
items retained high prices on account 
of increased indent costs, remote ship- 
ment dates, strong demand and specu- 
lative buying. Indent prices of the 
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following advanced further during the 
week: galvanized iron sheets, copper 
sheets, zinc sheets, brass sheets, mild 
steel angle bars and mild steel round 
bars. Demand from various sources 
included: Thailand—galvanized steel 
sheets, structural steels, galvanized iron 
wire shorts, and tin taggers; Africa— 
mild steel round bars; Indonesia—iron 
wire nails; Singapore—wire rods; China 


—mild steel plate; local industries— 
galvanized iron sheets, zine sheets, 
brass sheets, galvanized iron _ pipes, 


structural steels, wire rods, and iron 
wire nails. 


PAPER: Strong demand from Thai- 


land, Korea, Indonesia and local fac- 


tories was maintained. Popular items 
registered gains when indents further 
advanced while replenishments remain- 
ed difficult. Japan increased the prices 
of duplex board, woodfree printing, and 
M. G. ribbed kraft. China marked up 
the quotations for newsprint in reels, 
unglazed kraft, M.G. ribbed kraft, flint, 
manifold and M.G. cap. Europe also 
advanced prices of newsprint in reels, 
M.G. white sulphite, duplex board, 
greaseproof and M.G. ribbed kraft. 
‘Low stock and high price limited the 
volume of business and the increased 
HK-Korea freight rates also curtailed 
shipments to Seoul. Demand from 
various sources included: Korea— 
newsprint in reels, woodfree printing 
and M.G. ribbed kraft; Thailand—news- 
print in reams, giassine, greaseproof 
duplex board; Indonesia—M.G. 
ribbed kraft, glassine, grease-proof, 
cellophane and duplex board; local in- 
dustries—newsprint in reams, M.G. 
white sulphite, bond, M.G. cap, glassine 
and duplex board. 


PHARMACEUTICALS: Orders and 
enquiries from Korea and Taiwan kept 
prices steady. Volume of business was 
small and interest was centred in anti- 
biotics. Demand from various sources 
included: Korea—dihydrostreptomycin 
and PAS powder; Taitwan—dihydro- 
streptomycin, sulphonamides, emetine 
and ephedrine hydrochloride, quinine 
powders, atophan and cibazol tablets; 
local dispensaries—penicillin prepara- 
tions. | 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS:  Trad- 
ing remained slow throughout the week 
with export demand centred in few 
selective items (China—sodium nitrate 
and gum arabic; Korea—-soda ash and 
caustic soda). Low stock improved 
sodium nitrate and soda ash while heavy 
supply depressed formalin and _ boric 
acid. Gum arabic declined as a result 
of lower indent quotation while indus- 
trial tallow failed to improve despite 
the increase in indent. 


COTTON YARN & PIECE GOODS: 
Indonesia bought more than 3,000 bales 
of yarn directly from local mills while 
Pakistan and Indochina invited tenders 


from HK for the supply of cotton yarn. | 


Prices of yarns were steady throughout 
the week. Trading in piece goods was 
limited. Prices were steady on the 


~~ 


strength of enquiries from Indochina 
and Indonesia. 

RICE, WHEAT FLOUR AND 
SUGAR: Active replenishments from 
local retailers improved prices of old 
stocks of rice but increased supplies 
continued to restrict prices of new 
crops. Trading in wheat flour remained 
slow. Japanese flour attracted interest 
from North Borneo while other products 
declined due to the lack of demand. 
Prices of Japanese sugar continued to 
drop under the pressure of increased 
new arrivals. -The weak market was 
also caused by the direct purchases 
made by Korea from Taiwan and the 


decline in demand from Southeast 
Asia. 
HONGKONG MANUFACTURES: 


The recent increase in prices of raw 
materials such as blackplate, brass 
sheets and copper sheets has cut down 
the margin of profit on the export of 
vacuum flasks, electric flashlight cases, 
pressure lanterns and various other HK 
products. Meanwhile HK is preparing 
to participate in the 1955 British Indus- 
trial Fair and in the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair which will be held 
in London and Toronto respectively. 
The HK Stand at these two exhibitions 
will emphasise on the products of more 
than 2,000 factories in HK ranging 
from a gramophone needle to a 10,000- 
ton ship. Following the recent protest 
against the incredible competition from 
HK by British hat manufacturers, Bri- 
tish button manufacturers last week 
complained that over two million gross 
of buttons were shipped from HK to 
Britain in 1953 as compared with about 
half a million gross in 1952. The HK 
Government representative in London 
also disclosed that the National Union 
of Manufacturers had informed him 
of the appeal made by a number of the 
smaller British industries against HK’s 
competition. It is gratifying to note 
that they no longer accuse HK of re- 
exporting Japanese manufactures. The 
fact is that HK today has more than 
2,000 factories and there is no shortage 
of labour and the Colony is working 
hard to compete in world markets. The 
HK General Chamber of Commerce 
last week announced that a new ver- 
sion of the Certificate of Origin will 
be adopted as of March 1, 1955 to 
maintain the integrity of the certificate 
before overseas buyers for HK _ pro- 
ducts. Following points were also ex- 
plained: (1) exports of “HK origin” 
are confined to products such as iron 
ore mined locally, fish ete.; (2) “manu- 
factured in HK” or “made in HK” is 
applicable where the complete process 
or manufacture is carried out in HK 
as in the case of textile—spinning, 
dyeing and finishing; (3) “processed 
in HK” is not admissible as a déclara- 
tion, the specific process carried out 
in HK must be stated, ie. “preserved’’, 
“hemstitched”, “dyed”, “finished” etc.; 
(4) applications for certificates must 
bear an accurate description of the 
goods to be exported and declarations 
must be supported by documents or 
other evidences which will be verified 
by the Chamber. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REvIEW 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market was active but slow 
during last week. Interest was centred 
in Land, Utility, Cement, Hotel, Bank 
and Insurance groups. Prices took a 
rather sharp downturn with the excep- 


tion of HK Hotels which rose a dollar 


on the week. At the moment it seems 
that a lot of investors who bought at 
high rates have been caught by the 
fall and are holding on the hope that. 
prices might return to the previous 
high levels. Liquidation was only on 
a small scale at the end of the week. 


LAST WEEK’S MARKET 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Menday: The market was active 
with interest centred chiefly in Hotel 
and Utility groups. A number of 
Yaumati Ferry shares were negotiated. 
Banks and Insurances were enquired 
for and changed hands at $2,135 and 
$985 respectively. At the close, the 
market appeared to be very steady. In 
the rubber section, the market was 
steady. The day’s turnover amounted 
to approximately $1,140,000. Tues- 
day: The market was very quiet in 
the morning but became more active 
in the afternoon. Interest centred 
chiefly in Land and Utility groups. 
Banks and Insurances were enquired 
for and fair business’ reported. 
Unions touched their peak at $990. 


-At the close, the market appeared to 


be steady. 
market 


In the rubber section, the 
was quiet. The turnover 


amounted to approximately $775,000. 


Wednesday: The market was quiet 
throughout the half day’s trading. 
Banks were neglected but Lombard In- 
surance shares were enquired for and 
a small volume of business reported. 
At the close, the market appeared to 
be slightly easier. In the rubber sec- 
tion, the market was quiet. The 
turnover amounted to approximately 
$750,000. Thursday: The market was 
quiet. Interest was well distributed. 
Banks and Insurances were enquired 
for and a fair business reported. At 
the close, the market appeared to be 
slightly easier. In the rubber section, 
the market was steady. The day’s 
turnover amounted to approximately 
$665,000. Friday: The market at the 
end of the week’s trading was quiet. 
Interest centred chiefly in Cement and 
Hotel shares. Insurances were en- 
quired for and a small parcel of Unions 
changed hands at $985. At the close, 
the market appeared to be barely 
steady. In the rubber section, the 
market was quite steady despite the 
drop in the price of raw rubber. The 
turnover amounted to approximately 
$700,000. 

The Secretaries for Yangtsze Fin- 
ance announced that at the close of 
business on February 24, 1955, the 
shares had a statistical value of $7.78. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Directors of Humphreys Estate: 
and Finance Company Limited will re- 
commend at the forthcoming ordinary 
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yearly meeting of shareholders the pay- 
ment of a dividend of $1.40 per share 
(free of tax). 

At a meeting of the Directors of the 
Hongkong Land  =Investment and 
Agency Co., Ltd. held last week, it was 
decided to recommend a final dividend 
for the year 1954 of $2 per share, less 
tax, making a total of $4 per share, 
less tax, for the year. 

At the forthcoming yearly meeting 
of the Union Waterboat Co., Ltd, the 
Consulting Committee will recommend 
the payment of a dividend of $1.80 per 
share, free of tax, out of the profit of 
py! financial year ended December 31, 
1954. 

The Directors of HK Telephone 
Company Limited will recommend a 
dividend of $1.50 per share, free of tax, 
at the forthcoming annual _ general 
meeting. 


SINGAPORE SHARE | 
MARKET 


Malayan share markets made a poor 
showing in a week with no fresh poli- 
tical developments but in which the 
rubber commodity, as was generally 
feared it would, began to decline in 
earnest. Generally holders were in 
indeterminate mood and did not regard 


the position so seriously as to slice — 


selling limits while buyers, actual and 
potential, adopted a waiting game in 
hopes of bargains to come. In these 
conditions volume of trading again con- 
tracted. The Industrial section was 
most affected and although in 15 active 
stocks price alterations were minor, 
there were two rises and five falls with 
eight stocks in which there was little 
change. Tins in general were no worse 
price wise, but never moved freely. 
Rubbers, which even on the firmest 
commodity markets’ in recent weeks 
were never buoyant for long, again 
became a depressed market and gave 
scant business; Loans saw little trading. 

In Industrials, Consolidated Tin 
Smelters provided the week’s sole bright 
spot with London still bidding, but it 
was local buyers who raised the price 
to 31/-. Fraser & Neave met steady 
investment demand at $1.973, Gam- 
mons went a shade lower. Hongkong 
Banks went ex dividend in London at 
£112 but are still cum dividend on the 
Colonial register at $1,110. Malayan 
Cement, Malayan Collieries and Metal 
Box tended to drift downwards as did 
Robinson Ords., Sime Darby, Straits 
Times, Straits Traders, United En- 
gineers and Wearnes. 
ships went against the tide with slightly 
better buyers and few sellers in evi- 
dence. | 

The Petaling report, with bright pro- 
mise for the current. year, was well re- 
ceived and shares changed at $3.65 cd. 
before shedding 73 cents on increased 
offerings. Operators in this stock await 
their cue from the rate of the first in- 
terim dividend in the current year 


(Continued on Page 288) 


Straits Steam-. 
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FRENCH FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Le Conseiller Commercial de France, Hongkong, 601 Jardine House, 14-16 
Pedder Street, announces the following fairs & exhibitions to be held in France : 


this year: | 


International Fairs 


Bordeaux — 7 
Office: 12 Place de la Bourse 
Lille — 
Office: Grand Palais 


From 


From 


Lyon — From 
Office: Rue Menestrier 

Paris — From 
Office: 23 Rue Notre-Dame des 

Victoires 
Fairs 

Amiens — From 
Office: 51 Rue de Cottenchy 

Angers — From 
Office: 46 Avenue Jean Jaures 

Avignon — From 
Office: 46 Cours Jeans-Jaures 

Besancon — | From 
Office: 54 Grande Rue 

Bourges — From 
Office: Hotel de Ville 

Caen — From 
Office: Place du Theatre 

Chalon-Sur-Saone — From 


Office: 32 Rue du General Leclerc 
Grenoble — 
Office: 1 Place Jacqueline Marval 


Le Havre — 
Office: 176 Bd. de Strasbourg 


From 


From 


Limoges — From 
Office: 7 Rue du General Cerez 

Macon — From 
Office: Chambre de Commerce 

Nantes — From 
Office: Palais de la Bourse, Avenue 

Carnot 

Nice — | From 
Office: 8 Place Massena 

Orleans — From 
Office: Hotel de Ville 

Poitiers — From 
Office: Hotel de Ville 

Reims — From 
Office: 4 Cours J. B. Langlet 

Rennes — From 
Office: 4 Place de la Gare 

Rouen — | From 
Office: 45 Rue Malatire | 

Toulouse — From 
Office: 2 bis Rue d’Alsace-Lorraine 

Exhibitions 

Salon Aeronautique From 

(Aeronautic) 

6 Rue Galilee, Paris 

Arts Menagers -— From 

(Housekeeping Arts) | 

Grand Palais—Porte H, Paris 

Confort Menager — From 


(House comforts) 

1, 2, 3 Av. de 1 Amphitheatre, Metz 
Confort & Equipement Menager — 
(Articles & Equipment for house 
comforts), 36 La Canebiere, Marseilles 
Salon Commercial et Professionnel 
des Ateliers d’Art (Art Craftsmen’s 
Commercial & professional Salon), 

13 rue des Petites Ecuries, Paris 


From 


From 


12th to 27th June 
23rd April to 8th May 
16th to 25th April 

14th to 30th May 


7th to 18th April 
4th to 12th June 
7th to 15th May 
14th to 22nd May 
18th to 26th June 
11th to 19th June 
18th to 27th June 
14th to 23rd May 
29th April to 15th May 
15th to 31st May 
14th to 23rd May 
7th to 18th April 


26th February to 14th March 
16th to 24th April 

14th to 22nd May 

11th to 20th June 

30th April to 9th May 

3rd to 13th June 

26th March to 11th April 


10th to 19th June 

24th February to 20th March 
9th to 17th April 

31st March to 11th April 


5th to 14th March 
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CHINA PRODUCE 


FEATHERS 


Duck and goose feathers are light 
and soft. They are highly resilient, 
and are warmer than either camel hair 
or cotton. Quilts, mattresses, pillows 
and clothes padded with feathers are 
light, warm and easy to carry. The 
softness of used feathers can be 
restored by exposing them to the sun. 
Feathers are usually classified as duck 
feathers, goose feathers, chicken fea- 
thers, and duck and goose downs. Duck 
feathers are produced in the Yangtse 
and the Pearl River valleys, with East 
China as the principal producing area. 
The country’s annual output averages 
10,000 metric tons. During the past 
five years, China’s output of feathers 
has been on a steady increase. Tak- 
ing the record for 1949 as 100, the 
figures for 1950, 1951 and 1952 were 
136.36, 145.45 and 180 respectively. 


Duck and goose feathers for export 
are packed in bales of 430-490 lb. gross 
each, including about 12 lb. tare. 
Duck and goose downs are packed in 
bales of 420-430 lb. each, including the 
12 lb. tare, and 8-15 lb. for inner wrap- 
per. Export specifications for feathers 
are: 


Wool-producing areas in China are 
scattered from the Northeast to Tibet, 
and from Sinkiang to Chekiang and 
Kiang'su. Kansu, Chinghai, Ningsia, 
Sinkiang and Suiyuan are the chief’ pro- 
ducing centres. The products of 
Ningsia, Kansu, Chinghai and Suiyuan, 
commonly called “West Cargo,” are 
superior in quality and form the bulk 
of China’s exports. Sining Wool, a 
variety produced in Chinghai, is the 
best. China’s output in 1954 reached 
115 million pounds. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


100 microns and more. “Slink Wool,” 
a variety produced in Honan, is so fine 
that every square inch contains up to 
8,000 wool fibres, whereas wool from 
ordinary breeds. has less than 5,000 
fibres to a square inch. The average 
length of the fibres of slink wool .is 
13.50 centimetres (the longest, 22 
centimetres). The Northwest variety 
measures 15.50 cm. in length, while wool 
fibres from other breeds range from 
2.5 cm. to 18 ecm. in length. The fol- 
lowing table shows the degree of fine- 
ness and the length of Sining Wool, 
which is the most abundantly produced 
variety in China and is given here as 


an example. 


Percentage of the various fibres 
contained in Sining Wool 
Degree of fineness (unit: 


0.0001 inch) 

Length of fibres (not straightened) 
in cm. 

Length of fibres (straightened) 
in cm 


Fatty oil (%) 


Tabulated Analysis of Sining Wool 


Kinds of wool fibres contained 
in Sining Wool 
Grade “A” Heterogeneous 
wool type Kemp 
Amount 81.0 11.5 7.5 
Weight . 46.9 41.6 11.5 
Range 8.1-2.4 15.0-3.5 13.7-1.9 
Average 
19.0-3.6 
Range 20.0-3.8 23.4-4.5 8.7-0.5 
Average 19.3 
8.6 


Feathers in the local commodity mar- 
ket registered steep gains during the 
last week of January on the strength 
of sudden strong demand from Europe 
and because of the lack of sufficient 
indent offers from China. Duck Downs 


touched 12s 2d per pound cif European | 


ports and South China Grey Goose fea- 
thers reached 5s 4d per pound. 


White | Domestic Domestic White 

goose duck duck goose 

feathers feathers downs downs 
Admixture 10% 10% 12% 12% 
Quill feathers .. 57 5% — 
Chicken feathers — — 
Black tip. 2% — — 
Proper downs .... 14% 15% 76% 
Proper . feathers 67% 68% 12% 12% 

Micron, the thousandth part of a 


millimetre, is commonly used as a unit 
to measure the degree of fineness of 
sheep’s wool. Chinese Grade A _ wool 
averages 21.27 microns (the minimum, 
18.53 microns; and the maximum, 26.30 
microns) in fineness, the heterogeneous 
type averages 48.58 microns (the mini- 
mum 38.40 microns; and the maximum, 
63.75 microns), while kemp measures 


China is carpet 


Equipement Scolaire — 

(School equipment) 

6 Place de Valois, Paris 

Biennale Internationale de la 

Photo et du Cinema— 

(Biennial & International Exposition 
of Photo & Cinema) 116 bis, 

Av. des Champs-Elysees—Paris 
Salon des Sports et du 

Camping (Sports & Camping) 

149, Rue St-Honore, Paris 

Semaine Odontologique 
(Odontology), 31 Rue Tronchet, Paris 
Salon de l’Automobile, Motos 

& Accessoires (Motor cars, Parts 

& accessories), 

7 Place Massenat, Nice 

Salon des Plastiques 

(Plastics), Hotel de Ville, 

Oyonnax 


From 31st March to 6th April 
From 4th to 16th May 


From 14th to 25th April 


From 31st March to 6th April 
From 26th March to 4th April 


From 28th April to 38rd May 


About 70% of wool produced in 
wool. It possesses 
many excellent attributes: it is ivory- 
white in colour, rich in lustre, highly 
elastic, very light, soft and _ pliable, 
and has long fibres. It is used for the 
manufacture of piece goods, carpets, 
coarse meltons and blankets. Cleansed 
wool is exported in packages of follow- 
ing sizes: for Tientsin washed (i.e., 
“scoured”’) wool, the size is 20” X 
32” X 30”; for hand-sorted (i.e., 
wool, 20° x 20°. 
Each press-packed package of wool 
ready for export weighs as follows: 
Tientsin washed or “scoured” wool 
weighs 480-520 Ib. net; hand-sorted or 
“stapled” wool, 580- 620 lb. net. 


CARPETS 


The principal material used in China 
for making carpets is sheep’s. wool. 
Next come cotton yarn and dyes. The 
coarse fibres of wool do not easily stick 
together, and this accounts for the 
evenness of the carpet. Chinese car- 
pets have exquisite, multi-coloured pat- 
terns. The colours are very. well 
matched. They may be light and yet 
impressive, dark and yet tender. In 
the past twenty years, new chemical 
dyes like mordant dyes and fast indigo 
have been brought into use. These 
dyes make the colour of the pile resis- 
tant to sunshine, water and wear and 
tear. Every carpet is washed 
chemical solution after it has been 
made. This renders its colour brighter 
and its pile softer. Chinese carpets 
are manufactured in different shapes: 
rectangular, round, oval, ete. The 
knots and loops are all tied separately 
so that when one of them is torn, the 
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hand-made carpet can last more than 
sixty years. 


The types of Chinese carpets are 
named after the places where they 
are made: (1) Peking carpets have 
beautiful designs—mainly:scroll design 
—modelled after classical oriental art. 
(2) Tientsin type: The only difference 
between Tientsin and Peking types is 
that Tientsin carpets have closed backs 
and a full-coloured embossed pattern, 
and their pile is washed by a scientific 
method. The manufactures of Tientsin 
carpets have lately assimilated the best 
of Western designs and colours and use 
thicker cotton threads for the founda- 
tion. (3) Sinkiang carpets are usual- 
ly crimson red in colour, with fewer 
yellow ones. They bear flowers, land- 
scapes, birds, animals and vases, all 
strongly characteristic of the art of 
the national minorities of China’s 
Northwest. Most of their patterns are 
geometrical, and its pile and texture 
are short and ffine. (4) “Tunhuang 
mural” type: Tunhuang murals are the 
gems of Chinese art. At present, 
China is producing Tunhuang type car- 
pets. They bear rich and colourful 
national designs. Tibet and Paotow in 
Suiyuan Province also produce carpets. 
Carpets are made in following sizes: 
Large size—exceeding 108 square feet, 
medium size—54 to 108 square feet 
and small size—below 40 square feet. 


STRAW BRAIDS AND 
STRAW HATS 


Straw braids are chiefly used for the 
making of straw hats, but can also be 
used in the manufacture of fans, tea- 
set pads, chair cushions, hand baskets 
and other articles of daily use. They 
are produced in Shantung, Honan, Ho- 
pei and Shansi Provinces. Straw 
braids, made from wheat straw of vary- 
ing degrees of fineness, are plaited in 
different width. In the case of figure 
braids, the width varies more and the 
number of wheat straws used_ also 
differs widely, depending on_ specific 
patterns. The “Five Dragons Fan” 
variety measures 34 mm. to 42 mm. 
in width, and the “Three Centipedes” 
variety measures 17 mm. to 21 mm. in 
width. Straw hats, made of straw 
braids, are products of peasants’ side- 
eecupation in Shantung, Chekiang and 
Fukien Provinces. They are of many 


varieties, such as the “Two Splits Inter-. 


woven” variety, the “Parallel Figures” 
variety, the “Hemp and Straw” variety 
and the “Matting and Straw” variety. 


CARVED LACQUER AND 
LACQUERWARE 


As an art, lacquering was already 
well developed as far back as_ two 
thousand years ago. Ancient lacquer- 
ed objects recovered from the tombs 
of the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-220 
A.D.) are still in good shape and the 
inscriptions on them are still recog- 
nizable. This shows how long lacquer- 
ed object can last. Lacquerware is 
made chiefly in Soochow and Foochow, 
with the Foochow lacquerware general- 
ly considered the best. Lacquerware 


articles include smoking sets, cups, 
trays, chopsticks and various’ other 
ornamental objects. Carved lacquer 
is one of the special handicrafts of 
Peking. It is made either of wood or 
metal. The wood or metal is first 
covered with a_ sufficient number of 
coats to form the required thickness 
of lacquer. The design is then carved 
in by hand. Better lacquerware often 
requires between 80 and 120 layers of 
lacquer. Lacquer’ articles’ include 
vases, plates, boxes, bracelets, rings, 
necklaces, etc. 


PEKING CLOISONNE 


There are six processes involved in 
the making of cloisonneware. The first 
step is to cut the metal base (usually 
of copper; but gold and silver are also 


used) to size, then hammer or press 


it into the required shape (vase, plate, 
cup, ete.). If it is a complicated shape, 
it may have to be built up by soldering 
its various parts together. In the 
second stage, narrow strips of copper, 
pressed into fine ribbons about one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide, are cut to 
length and bent to define the outlines 
of the design; these-are then soldered 
edgewise to the metal base. The whole 
surface to be decorated is thus covered 


with shallow cells (cloisons) formed by | 


the ribbons of copper. The third step 
is to fill these cells with enamel colours 
ground to a fine powder. The fourth 
stage is the firing, or baking, which fixes 
the colours firmly to the base and fuses 
them together. In most cases, the two 
processes of enamel-filling and firing 
have to be repeated three times in order 
to achieve the best results. When the 
article is taken out of the kiln after 
firing, its surface is neither smooth 
nor lustrous. The fifth stage is there- 
fore careful polishing. Finally comes 
the gilding, or silvering. For this, the 
work is placed in a gold or silver solu- 
tion through which an electric current 
is passed. Since enamel does not con- 
duct electricity, those parts of the sur- 
face covered by enamel remain un- 
affected by the passage of the current, 
while the exposed edges of the copper 
strips and the article’s metal rims are 
evenly covered by particles of gold or 
silver. A. last washing and soft polish- 
ing brings out all the radiance of both 
metal and_= enamel. During recent 
vears, new cloisonnewares such as table 
lamps, desk sets and cigarette cases 
have been produced in addition to the 
traditional vases and boxes. 


EMBROIDERIES 


There are many varieties of Chinese 
embroideries. They are called after 
the places which have become famous 
for their products: Soochow, Hunan, 
Fukien, Szechuan, Kwangtung and Pe- 
king embroideries. Embroidered arti- 
cles may be classified as follows: (1) 
Single pieces: quilt tops, door-screens, 
bed-spreads, table-cloths, pyjamas, 
cushions and pillow cases, women’s 
gowns and shoes. (2) Stage costumes: 
jackets, banners, and sunshades. (3) 
Gobelins and scrolls). Hunan embroi- 
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dery is generally classified into two 


‘eategories: ordinary and fine embroi- 


deries. In the first category, coloured 
cotton cloth, sometimes’ glazed or 
bleached, is used as material. The 


designs are embroidered with woollen 
or cotton threads. The products in- 
clude bed-curtains, quilt tops, ete. In 
the second category, the designs are 
embroidered with multi-coloured _ silk 
threads. The material used is soft silk 
or satin. The products inelude quilt 
tops, pillow cases, scrolls, table-cloths, 
women’s gowns and portraits. Scrolls 
and reproductions of famous paintings 
are especially exquisite. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


The best Chinese pottery comes from — 
Ihsing, Kiangsu Province. That pro- 
duced in Poshan, Shantung Province, 
is also famous. Porcelain is chiefly 
produced in Kiangsi, Hunan, Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi, Fukien and Honan Pro- 
vinces. The total annual porcelain out- 
put is about 100,000 tons. The best 
porcelain is manufactured in Ching- 
tehchen in Kiangsi Province. An or- 
dinary article has to go through many 
processes before it is completed. The 
finished product is extremely fine and 
delicate. Some of the pieces are so 
thin that they are almost transparent. 
Chinese pottery and porcelain include 


not only crockery and decorative arti- 


cles, but also many useful articles for 
the electrical industry such as isolator, 
push, button, switch ete. They are 
now exported in considerable quanti- 
ties. 


HONG KONG TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Twenty-sixth Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of HONG KONG 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, will be held on Thurs- 
day, the 24th day of March, 1955, 
at noon, in the Board Room of 
the Company, Fourth Floor, Tele- 
phone House, Hong Kong, for the 
purpose of receiving a Statement 
of Accounts and the Report of 
the Board of Directors for the 
financial year ended 31st Decem-. 
ber, 1954, and re-electing two 
Directors and the Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
11th March, 1955 to the 24th 


March, 1955, both days inclusive. 


Dated this 28th day of 
February, 1955. 


By Order of the Board, 
S. GROVE, 
Secretary. 


14, Des Voeux Road, Central, 
Hong Kong. 
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CHINA TRADE 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


STATISTICS 


(Derived from the trade statistics of its trading partners) 


CHINA 


| Exports Imports 
(MAINLAND AND TAIWAN) Trade with 1952 1958 1952 1953 
Value of Trade in million U.S. Dollars Norway 1 
Exports Imports Sweden 
Trade with 1952 19538 1952 1953 Greece 1.0 
Canada 13 Ang Sudan 2.0 10 
Ethiopia 4 
Colombia 2 India | 
Peru Indonesia 3.5 
Austria 9 3 63.7 640 60.6 60.9 
Denmark 5 2.0 1 3 Malaya Sing 10.9 13.8 2.0 2.4 
France 11.0 8.2 123 Australia 1 5 1.5 
24 1.7 French Morocco 4.4 8.1 2 
Finland P 1.5 5.4 Value of Trade in million U.S. Dollars 
Syria 1.0 Mexico... 3 
Germany Fed Rep «633.2 28 25.0 
New Zealand 5 Netherlands 48 15.1 3.9 
Algeria... 6 5 Norway 3.6 9 
Bel Congo Ru Ur Sweden 8 1.5 6 
Fr W Africa l Finland 2 6.6 
Ethiopia 
Value of Trade in million U.S. Dollars oe 
United Stat 7 Indonesia 1.9 
United Kingdom 52.81 41 26 Malaya Sing — oe 
Belgium Lux _ ye 1.4 983 #16 Australia 3.5 4.3 5 4.9 
Germany Fed Rep | 1.3 4.0 29 New Zealand 6 
Netherlands 6.9 22 5 French Morocco 5.5 1.2 
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which is usually paid out along with 
the final. Sungei Way, recently keen- 
ly sought by outport, turned sellers and 
were sold down to $2.85. Kuchai, Tai- 
ping Consolidated and Talams came on 
offer in sufficient quantities to supply 
immediate takers and ended _§ sellers 
over. 


In Malayan Registered Sterling Tins, 
Austral Amalgamated, Larut and Ra- 
wang Tinfields had buyers but Lower 
Perak continued to encounter selling 
pressure. London Tin and Ipoh among 
London Registered sterlings had good 
buying enquiry. Renong Tin were a 
turn lower at 13/3. 

In the Rubber section neither the 
improved announcements by  Borelli 
(30% total against 15%) and New 
Serendah (223% total against 15% 
final) nor the satisfactory forward sale 
by Jeram Kuantan (90 tons to end of 
"55 at $1.02-11/16) were of the sligh- 
test use in a market where buyers re- 
fuse to interest themselves. 


Reduced Loan business was to be ex- 
pected on the opening by the Federa- 
tion Government of lists for $41,250,- 
000 4% Loan 1965/85 at $973, to show 
a rédemotion yield of 4.17%. The 
weak market in British gilts has yet to 
have repercussions in Malayan Loan 
rates, but the fresh break in British 
34% attracted several existing holders 
to take in more stock at the lower 
level. 


Business done 12th—18th February 1955. 


Industrials :——Consolidated Tin Smelters Ord. 
30/10% and 31/-, Fraser & Neave Ord. $1.97%, 
Gammon $3.25 to $3.20, Hongkong Bank 
Colonial $1,110 ed. eci. Wm. Jacks $3.70, Jack- 
son & Co. $1.62%, Malayan Cement $1.45, 
Malayan Collieries 71 cents, Metal Box $1.47% 
to $1.45, Robinson Ord. $2.27%, Sime Darby 
$2.15, Singapore Cold Storage $1.95, Straits 
Times $3.12%, Straits Traders $25.25, to $25.00, 
Straits Steamship $16.60, United Engineers Ord. 
$13.75 to $13.60 ed. 
to $2.80. 


Tins:—Klang River $1.6244, Kuchais $1.87%4, 
Petaling $3.65 to $3.571%4 ed, Sungei Ways $2.95 
to $2.85, Talam Mines $2.30, Taiping Consols. 
$1.87% and $1.85, Austral Malay 37/6, Bur- 
mah Malay 14/44, 


cb. Wearne Bros. $2.85 ~ 


Kuala Kampar 34/9, Kun- 


dang 36/-, Rawang Tin 11/3 and 11/4, Ipoh 
Tins 21/9, Renong Tin 13/3. 
Rubber:—Batu Lintang $1.35, Jeram Kuantan 
$1.70, Pajam 85 cents, Ulu Benut 30 cents. 
Overseas Investments:—British:—Borax 10T/-, 
Broom & Wade 12/6, Brush Group 9/6%, De 
Beers Cons. (Def.) 135/-, Ford Motors 89/., 


Great Universal Stores ‘A’ 60/714, Selection 
Trust 74/6. 

Australian:—Ampol Petroleum A18/-, Broken 
Hill Props A40/6, Containers A25/-, Northern 
Hercules (6/- paid up) A5/-, Peko A7/5 and 
A7/4%, Westland Oil A6d. Swan Brewery 


(Partly Paid) 6/4% and 6/5. 
South African:—Kinema 6/7. 
New Zealand:--Tasman Pulp & Paper 17/414. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. 
HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far 
Eastern Economic Review Ltd., at 322, 
Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong-—- 
Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

The Far Eastern Economie Review is 
published weekly and printed in Hong- 
kong by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Road, C., Tel. 36731. 

aE 
Annual] subscription rate: $80. 
Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 
3 Price per single copy: $1.60 
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—NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY— 


(NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ, N.Y.) 


BANKERS | INCORPORATED IN THE NETHERLANDS -— BANKERS 
THE “LIABILITY OF THE SHAREHOLDERS IS LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED IN 1824 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ........ Nfl 60,030,000 
RESERVE FUND ......... .Nfl 35,015,000 
NETHERLANDS CH OFFICES IN ASIA 
Head-Office: AMSTERDAM 
84 Branch Offices in all principal cities 
NEW GUINEA BOMBAY KARACHI SINGAPORE 
CHITTAGONG OSAKA 
New York, 62 William Street P 
UNITED KINGDOM | HONGKONG, Holland House, 9, Queen’s Road, C. 
Representative in London INDONESIA 
BRANCH OFFICES IN EAST AFRICA 7 
DAR-ES-SALAAM (Tanganyika) MOMBASA (Kenya) DJAKARTA and 20 Braneh Offices in all principal cities 
KAMPALA (Uganda) | NAIROBI (Kenya) 
AFFILIATED BANKS 
LONDON: _ B. W. Blydenstein & Co. CURACAO: N.V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, Willentstad 
MOROCCO: Societe Hollandaise de Banque et de Gestion, Tangier SURINAM: De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., P 


ARUBA: Aruba Commercial Bank, Oranjestad 
ALLIED BANK 

URUGUAY: Banco de Montevideo, Montevideo 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD — BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


C. I. C. de Haes, Manager, Hongkong. 


World-wide coverage through one channel 


SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 
. THE EAST ASIATIC CO.,LTD. ; 
HEAD OFFICE COPENHAGEN. 
QUEENS BUILDING, 28° FLOOR. HONGKONG. 
TELS.. -34112-34113- 34114, 
CABLES: ORIENT. 
PO.BOX 835. 
EXECUTORS Branches 
AND London, Saigon, Santos, 
Hamburg, | Manila, Recife, 
TRUSTEES Paris, Cebu, Joinville, 
FOR THE Genoa, Tabaco, Buenos Aires, 
Madras, | Davao, Asuncion, 
COLON Y Bombay, Shanghai, Encarnacion, 
AND THE Calcutta, Tokyo, Durban, 
| Karachi, Osaka, Cape Town, 
FAR EAST Rangoon, Sydney, Johannesburg, 
Singapore, Melbourne, Port Elizabeth, 
| Kuala Ltimpur,: San Francisco, Salisbury, 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK Malacca, New York, Mombasa, 
Seramban, Portland, Nairobi, 
| HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED Klang, Vancouver, | Kampala, — 
Penang, Toronto, Kisumu, 
The Trust Corporation of Ipoh, Montreal, Dar-es-Salaam, 
THE | Teluk Anson, Rio de Janeiro, Usumbura, 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION | 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 


STRAAT BALI, etc. 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of 


To 
West African Destinations 


3 To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 


(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA 


Lading 


| 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 


AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


(JAVA 


NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 


MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service- by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI’/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space; cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents fer: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


| Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


| AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


Pan American 
Offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
TOURIST 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, 
American World Ine, 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 
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LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: | 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’" 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. 


_ JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


Importers and _ Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping’ and 

Air Transport | 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd, 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited | 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Coa., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
*M.S. “MAREN- MAERSER” .... .... -.:. Mar. 3 
*M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... .... Mar. 17 
MS. “JOHANNES MAERSK” .... .... Apr. 2 


* Calling Vancouver 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 
MS. “JOHANNES MAERSK” In Port Buoy A-12 


M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK” ..... .... Mar. 11. 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


MS. "“ELUEN MAERSK” Mar. 7 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


MS. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” ..... .... Mar. 4 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK’’ ..... .... Mar. 25 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
MS: Mar. 10 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel. 20461 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: ....---- HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 9,638,000.- 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ...... HK$24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
INDIA 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN | FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Bassein Singapore 
Moulmein 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 

LONDON: 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first 
class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road 
Hour-eus D. P. SARIN 


Tel. 36071-2-3 Manager. 
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